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ASSTRACT 

Restructuring schools has become a rallying cry among 
educators. It alms to create schools that are "^^^^^ ^^^^^jf _^ 
learner's needs for active, experiential, cooperative, and culturally 
connected learning opportunities supportive of individual talents and 
learning styles. This report is based on an early evaluation of the 
process of restructuring in 12 schools in the "Schools 
Tomorrow... Today* (ST/T) project riai by the Hew York City Teacher 
centers Consortium of the United Federation of Teachers. The context 
for understanding school restructuring is related in terms of a set 
of building blocks that include: rethinking the curriculum and 
instruction in order to promote quality and equality for all 
students? recreating the structure of the school? and building 
partnerships, coalitions, and networks. The ST/T project initiated 
the building of work teams to initiate change. Changes in 
organizational structures and in student discipline procedures are 
two of the four categories addressed, issues confronted in the 
process of restructuring schools coitcem: (1) inadequate resources? 
(2) relationships between personnel at all levels? and (3) 
organizational support needs. Early lessons include the relations 
l>etween process and content, redefining success, building team 
relationships, and linking the team to the school. Conclusions and 
recommendations are given. (25 references) (RR) 
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The NatiQittl Ctoter for Restnictmv^ 

mifffnU cofiiioct» a»i make lArtiiig die mny regti w t itrii ig effi»ts gosng cm dum^glmit &e natioii. 



Restmctitring moms cieiduig 8clu)ote tii^ are lesfw^imttaiad, ia^!edge-h8sed» reiqpoiisibte* sa^ teqmimve* 
To KCompHsh this» fbndameidal swl conqntdi^i^ve change inu^ be n»(fe in sd»»I ipovermnce* leacliing 
juBctit^, cisiTictilum, parent and conummity involvmneot^ a^essmrat, ^kI policy. We believe that no ox» of 
tbase changes mil racked or laid unless all aie ^:on^lii^^ 

Tbeiefore, the Cmt^ Imngs to^!^ many vokem ti»)se of practttioiKs^ and researchers^ par^te aini teachers 
a$HSmts, ptAky makc^ am! t^iJi^ echKators. 

NOlESTs wifk builds concreted d^ied knowledge about tim intmse aiKi difficult effects imdeital^ in 
lei^i^urb^ scIkx^s. This knowtedige is used to heJp others in tli^r Men^ts at change, to b^in to bmld fittuie 
edffis^cm programs foit school pm^itira^ and to pnmK^te the cAvinmnmtal a»i policy dwij^ that wiU 
nurture and esKxmrage needed structural reforms. 
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Executive Suiniiiary 



Restructuxing K^hools fm become a rallying cry anu»g edtH»ton ami otos who aie 
coiic&ned about America's imrestment in its fiUuie. For tibose involved in its jHirsuit, 
lestntctuiing aims to create schocds ti»t are mc»e oodaed tm leanm* i^eds for active, 
expeiiential , coc^ioative, and cuItiiraUyHXHmected learning opportonities imf^xmive of 
imtividua! taimits and learning styles. Restnicturers aim to create these learning qypcvtimities 
within sdiod otpnizations ei^rgized by oodlaborative ii^uiiy, inforn»d by authaitk; 
accountabiUty, and guided by Glared deddon making. But xiM practice is as varied as are 
actual school 

This r^rt is based m an early evaluation of tl» process of lestriK^turing in 12 
scfaods in the "Sdiods of Tomorrow... Today- (ST/T) jHpject run by the Ymk aty Teaser 
CentmCcmairtium of the United I^deration of Teacbm. Duxu% tl» qmng and summer of 
1990, researdt^ ^m the Cmt^ Ibr School Reicmn at Tei^h^ CoU^ Columbia 
Umver^ty, (kxnimented the ST/T project, th^ finishing its seccsrul year. This work oitailed 
visits jtt tte sdiod sites, examination of r^evant docum»its, and intemews with sdected 
team membm from each school, the team fedlitalors proviifed by the Teacher Centers 
ConsOTtium (TCC), and tte TCC director. 

In addition to sugg^ting that the ST/T project must be judged a significant si«:cess, 
this examinatifm uncovered a great n^y eariy lesscms about scUxxA r^tructuring which 
could be of help to other schools and di^cts engaged in similar effi^. 

First, there are le^ns about what to expect when change of this kind is attempted - 
what die usual and often necessary challenges wiU be wi^ nmjcHr shifts in gov^nance and 
school oiganiiation are pursiwd, and what important iissues will likely require attention in 
training sessions, in team meetings, and in resource allocation <tedsions: 

Co^Ua is a mcmaiy part ehan^. El?(nts to ctenKicratize schods do not create 
cfmflicts, but they allow (and to be successful, require) previmisly hicfaiai problems, 
issues, and disagreen^ts to surface. Staff involved in school restructuring must be 
pr^nred to dicit, mairage, and resolve conflicts. 

flew behaviors nmst be learned. Because cl^uige requires new relationships and 
behaviors, the change proce^ must include building communication and trust, 
ambling leadership and initiative to em«ge, and learning technique of 
communication, collaboraticm, ami ccHiflict resolution. 

Teem ImUdiiig must eiaend to the en^ schotd. Sirred decision-making teams must 
consciously vrork out and give ongoing attention to relationshii^ with the rest of the 
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school's stalf. CMherwise, issnxes of exclosivei^ and imaging elitism may surfiice, 
ami pKcdved "n^i^anoe to ctaage" ^ persist 

l^rvcesf and tomevt an im$frdattd. The process a team uses in gc»ng about its 
work is as important as the content of ediu»timal changes it attempts. The substance 
of a picgect ohoi ctep«ids upon the d^ree of trust af»i qpoumss built up vdAin tlie 
team and hetweoi the team and the sdbod. At the same time, tte useMness and 
virility of the pngect win infli^iee future commitments from aiKl rdatifHiships 
among the s^ and odiers involved. 

Second, there aie lesscms about constructive ways that these schools found to meet 
these challenges ~ lessons that provide ideas, though not piescnptions, for successful 
change. While eadi 9Cho(d*s "i^ht answ^' may be umvarsaUy applicable, tiie 
following suggett directions to be explored: 

"Finding time "for c/umge enhmces the pro^cts for success. Chief among the 
many resource required dmgfi is tin» - fN woridng om new relationshij^ 
devdqang a viaon, «taUishing (Ajectives, ami pur»ting prefects. 

A Mg vision with small building blocks can create consensus and progrm. Most 
teams started by articulating a common visum of what they wanted their schods to 
become, then established goals cmlwdying that vision, and then decided on a qiedfic 
project as a focus. Each element was found to be important: flie vision pulls people 
together, while goals and projects provide a concrete focus. 

Manageable initial projects with wide involvement and visUde, concrete results 
sustain the re^ruc^mng process. Because the process of change is so difficult, 
incentives are needed to sustain the necessaiy intensity of effort. One such incentive 
is evidence that the effort is paying off - especially if it involves and benefits many 
sectors of the school community. 

Facilitators, along with opportunities for training and for retr&m, are critical 
components ofsucces^ul restructuring efforts. Skilled outside facilitators helped 
teams learn how to relate to one another within a new governance structure and 
connected them to appropriate training of^rtunities. Retreats provided critically 
needed opportunities to reflect on and work through knotty issues. 

Finally, there are policy lessons and recommendations. The inflt^ces on schools of 
district or state-level policies md practices are profound and often (ted^. Restructuring 
schools without changing the environment in which they work cannot result in long-lasting 
reforms. For policy makers, administrators, and out«de change agents who would like to 
support school restructuring, this study makes several recommendations: 

Examiae district and state regulations to remove ptdicy confUm, Many ST/T 
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schools fcmd tt^ m& R^ts lequiimnents, distxict cunkuium gint^ines, and 
1^ ou^iiig cUisctives wt^tced against th^ «^ ttey smigbt to institute more 
chiki-oentiaed practices based in cotte^ decision making. 

Give SBM/SDM spools more tmtk&eity --aswdlas re^n^liUity -for caOroUittg 
MrQwnsi^. If resmtcmired si^o(ds an to be accountable for tins imlts 
they adiieve, tiiey must also have the autitority to n»lE& <ted^s about mi^or aspects 
of schocd (^)a[atsons, including aid program offerings. 

Find moreflexWk a^pnmaivs miys to m^oH schools* change ^orts. 
R^trictive program guiddines often macte grant monies inacces^ble to resource- 
starved sdiools. Suppofts for local school xestruduring w0i zcquiie change in tl» 
ways other parts of t» editta&mal system see ti^ functions - as enfbic^ or as 
^diitatms of sdtod chan^. 

BsUM^ on^Hg starts, itetworiss, and leamiag ^fOrtmiUesJbr reOruauting 

sdiHN>l$. Srn* Staff nc^ over and ov«- again tow muc^ they wii^ied they coiUdta^ 
with, visit, and leain ftom odi»r sdKxds engaged in the kinds of danges they were 
attempting. 

&:hod restriK^uiing calls for genuine ami odlaborative discus^on around value-laden 
issues, a process tiua must take fdace if tim is to be any real ciumge, but oi» that is 
generally ignared in sclKxds. One benefit of tte re^n^^turing piocess in tto ST/T schools 
was that it provided a forum fi»- authentic discu^on allowing for omflict resolution and 
collaborative dedstm making. Real talk is a prereqiumte for meaningful action. 

Perhaps the k^ lesson of school le^riKsturing lean^ here is that Glared gov^iiance* 
based on authentic communicati<ni and g^tune cdlabomtion, can be the engine that creates 
the kii^ of leaxn»-c«it»ned schools tlm scho(%eople want and children need. 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



Restrwrniring schooh has beccnne a railing cry anKHig educators and others who are 
Gom:en^ about Arnica's inve^moit in its future. Pen- those involved in its pursuit, 
restructuring aims lo create schools tint axe moie centered on learners* needs for ^tive, 
experiential, cooperative, and culturaUy-comeded teaming cqiportonities aqipodive of 
individual tatents and leammg ^les. R^tnictuim aim to creste ^lese ieaniing oi^ortunities 
within school (vganizations ^leigized by collaborative inquiry, infimed by amh^tk; 
accountability, ai^ guided by simied (kclmm making. More tlmn a buzzword or anotha- call 
for overnight chan^, restructuring offm real hc^, and a sigmficsnt challenge, to all those 
who worry and care about the taai goimtion. 

Study Design 

TTiis report is based on an early cvaliation of the process of re^ructuring in 12 
sd»)ols in the "Sdiools of TonKwrow-.Toctoy" (ST/T) project run by the YoA City Tead^ 
Colters CcMisortiuin of the United Fetteratiai of Trachers (UFT). The imgect, in which the 
Consortium provided facilitators ami other resources to eaA of ti« volunteering schools, was 
intoided to be, first, a means for changii^ commum«tfions in schools; second, a n^ans ftw 
changing school-site governance; and third, a mdiiiizing force for improving the education of 
children, school by school. 

During the q>ring aiKl summer of 1990, researchm from the C«iter for Sdiool 
Reform at Teadiers Ccdlege, Columbia Univernty, docum^ted the ST/T progect, then 
finishing its second yw. This work «itailed viwts at the sdwol sites, wcaminatitti of 
relevant documents, and intervi^vs with selected team n^n^iers tiiom each sc1k)o1, ti» team 
fadlitalors provided by the Tescbsr Caiters Consortium (TCQ. ami the TCC director. It 
afforded us a rare o^jortunity to observe tl« proc^ of re^ructuring firstlmnd. The unique 
cxpcrioices of e^h of the 12 participating schools are revealed in a s^ of case studies, 
published separately.* This rqjort summarizes thesr difficult ami rewardmg ww* and 
OTmines the common thenHJS that cmsrgfid across the 12 sdKXJls. In particular, it discusses 
the different outcomes associated with the varied strat^es the sdKJols adopted to meet their 
common challenges. 



'Tbe case ^udies are fNibIi^»d by tbe N^«i»l Ceato- for Resbvctimiig EdwalKm. Schools, fad TeKhing 
(NCREST) at Teacheis CoUege, Cohiinbia University. See Uebennan et al (1991) ia Rt^erences fijf full 
infonnattofi. 
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A Context for Un^rstandii^ Sdml Restniduiiii^ 



The call to resmictuie scIkx^s is bom from a new set of chall^iges fsimg our sodety 
as well as its education sy^m. While today's scAiocAt aie geared to unif(nimty, pa^ivity, 
and 0!to, n»ssve changes in our worid call out for diversity, initiative, and inv^dv^iess. 
As many refiwrn rqx»rts have pcunted out, our inciea^gly inforniation4iased sod^ 
leqimes working cit»^s who aie able to frame jKobiems, pose scdutions, and lukipt 
continuoudy to dmnging needs (Cam^ Fomm, 1986; Natiimal Scto;e Board, 1983; 
!ibitionaI Governors* Associa^n, 198Q. 

But schoolpeople are struggling in oiganizatimis inv«ited for "batch processing" 
students in assembly line fashion to pie^ ttoi for low-level tests of basic ddlls - ar^ 
often filing evoi at that (Darling-Hammond, 1990a), In ^tion, ct^mged socuil conditions, 
partM»ilarly increased poverty, ^hnic div^ity, and (teclining insdtutifmai and ndghbortiood 
wppon for diildren, are plying piessunss on %Ik»1s to ^br^ a far dif!ai»it and more 
jnoactive smce toward th»r communities. 

The challenge, th«i, is to develop an enriched aiw! individually responsive vision of 
schooling for i more diverse population while, at the mas tinw, incoipcnating a broads 
view of the school's social role and an enlarged conception of the community responsible for 
education. This challa^ d^nands new ways of wt^idng in an institution that has 
historically been difficult to change. It requires vi^cxnory perspectives from schoolpeople 
who arc using iww models of collaborative wwk to reinveit the i^ac^ they have previously 
known only as bureaucracies nin by hierarchical decision making. 

Restructuring is necessarily a complex process, and its various spokespersons have 
suggwted many different kiiKis of desired changes. We aigg^ that it is best understood in 
terms of a set of building blocks that undeigird fundamental school reform. These suggest a 
cluster of related agendas: 

Relinking curriculum ami mstm^n in vnkr to pnmoU qmSity and equality for all 
stiidems. This is the con^rstoi^ of restructuring. It is necessary to qi^stion current 
practices as and new ;»oblems are frustrating parents, ^udents, and teachers alike. On 
the one hand are the radically increased sodml needs for problem solving, higher order 
thinking, and global awareness; on the other are problems of dropouts, the undesirable social 
and academic outcomes of tracking (Cakes, 198^, and the inability of schools to cteal with 
the many effects of poverty, changed family structures, and a raft of social dangers faced by 
youth. 

Curricular change need to be built upon the concqn of learners as active partners in 
constructing their own knowledge, with diverse expwiences, talents, and learning styles that 
must shape reciprocal strategies for teaching and learning (Wigginton, 1991). Instructicm 
must be organised in ways that are sufficiently personalized for teachers to come to know the 
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mimls ami hea!tsc^tbdrstit(tentswd)(Sizer, 1988;^ Hie goal must be to 

eiKOUiage real learning and dose oonnectioos between the school and the student, rather than 
rm^y to "cover ti» curricuium" or to "cWiv©- tnstnK^* (Darling-Hammond, 19^). 

Def^i^4ng a rick imming envimnment for teachers as weU as for students. Many reform 
movements have come and gone because they have focused solely on providing new 
programs and curricula for stiKltents or ]»escr^fMis for chaises in tradier bel»ivif»r. But 
investments in teacl^ leanm^ aie what ultimatdy feed mxdistiX teaming. Chan^ in 
instni^oi»I prunices thm treat teutos as less dan part^ trnwdce deliamveness and 
ie»stance. dianges that i»ovide for ^neaiB' teadio- involv^nent in dedsscm making 
witiiout clumging instructional pr»aices and stutat environments wiU be em Tieacber 
oppoitonities for both leaintng and inj^t creale tte um^rstamting, capacity, and sense of 
per»mal investment neected to f&A d»^%ated change and continual piobtem solving on 
bd»lf of ^dents (Uebcman, 1988; Uttle, 1990). 

Rixrmb^ tke structure ef^ sdunA. Changes in in^rw^tiimal and curricidar ]»actices will 
'^^^pnre dianges in how tte sctod is mganized and led. Programs and staffing will need to 
be recffganized ^ diat studeits' and teacheis* work is less in^mented and di^<»nted ~ 
aUomng for a more intended and hdisdc view of children, and a mm inteniisdplinary and 
in-<^^ view of knowledge and learning. In ad^ticm, a cdlaborativdy built structure must 
incc»porate q^xntunit^ for ccmtinuous tei^^ devdqmsent and partkdpation in 
restnicturing sdK»ls. Conc^ sudi as site-ba^ managen^t/shaied dedmcHi making, 
expamted leaf^^iip roles for teadiers, and partic^»tory stn»mires enabling greats 
engag^n^t of communit!» aie means to a^rhieving richer laming environments for 
everyone. 

tiwrea^ and chtms^g the patikipt^tt ofparems and commmilty, Farrait and citizen 
involven^t, or at least acquiescaice, has always beai important in reforming scIkjoIs. 
Creating closer paitn^ships between pamits and scIkx^s in on^ to <^elop shared goals, 
strategies, and commitm«its on behalf of stw^ts 1ms become increa^ngiy inqxMlant 
(C(»n»-, 1980). Not only must schools reach out more effectively to paraits, pararts mu^ 
become more intimately involved in die schools' work. Ute boundary b^we^ school and 
home must become for more pwmcable if die learning wivironment is to become more 
meaningful fcH* stud^ts. 

Building partnerships^ coalitions, and networks. It is also important for schools to form 
partnerships ami alliam^ within and out»de own communiti^: amcmg schools seeking 
commoi changes, b^e«i professional organizadMS striving for shared knowledge, and 
widi odier social service ^endes (teaiing widi similar human needs. AU of diese can 
pndvide the basis fw exploring new posabilities, supporting risk taking, sharing new 
knowledge, and continually building profe^onal bonds. Networks for information Glaring 
as well as psychoto^ical and professional support can help sustain change and transform 
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pmoatia! iritfalls into communitywklc and jHirfessionwiae learning q^)ortimiti«.' 

men tog«her, buiWing Modes call fw a tremeMious increase in the knowledge 
and capacities of everyone involved in sdKwIs- We have much to team itoit how teachers, 
imndpals, patent, and students rethink th«r schorfs. How <to people encounts- and inveit 
new ideas, new strwtures, new ways of teKdiing as well as learning and leading? How can 
schools pr^xue for .md «ivisicHJ a new tomwrow while rooted in the traditions and 
understandings of tS» pa^ as wdl as the preset? 

This ^y b^ns to illuminate ttie ways in which school communities can re^nd to 
the challeige fcH^ ftmcfcmiaital dwngc and the ways in which they aie able to create new 
ways of living, working, and learning tog^her. It documents their trials and struggles atong 
with their succ^ses, and suggests lessons fw how the process of rratructuring may be 
nurtured, supported, and ^rengUi^ed. 



' Fof mom didsoreted dismssions of Uie taesamg and proc^ses for school nsXfvctmmg we: Ann 
Liebennan and Lynne Miller (1990), "Restrectming Sdmols: WI»| MiOters ami Wfa»t Works?" PM DeUa 
Ki^^m 71 (10): 759-764; awi Unda Dariing-Hsmnxmd (1990b), "Ai^evmg ow tkftU: Si^rficia} or 
Stnictutal Refonns?' Phi Orfte iit^/pan 72 (4): 2^-295. 
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Chapter 2 



TTie Basis for Emfy Lessons 



The SdKJols of TonK)rrow...Tafey project was a carcfiiUy fOanned and wdl-suppoited 
^ort to rc^riMaure the intwiial communications, govwnaiK«, aiKl pectegqpcat practices of 
the participating sdiools. Ate over a year of i^amung. TCC invited aU the publfc schools 
in New York Oty to fora plox in t!» prcgect; 135 re^Joncted, and 12 woe sdeded. 
In 1988, caA of these 12 schools s« ii^) an ST/T team, which «igaged in training and 
dcvdoped a shared dedaonnrakingCSDM) process at the school. Each team was ma& up 
of tte principal (or an assiiaant principal in some cat^), Uie United Fed«ali<Mi of Te^^ers 
(UFT) ctepter leader, a number of teadters dJosei by, volunteering for. or elected to the 
Ham, and, in some <ases. one or more parents, plus two or three facilitators trained and 
asm^»d by the Consortium. 

BuUding Teams 

In some schools, the prindpal and chapter leader hand-picted most of the t^ 
members and asked them to volunteer. In others, team members were elected by 
i^weswitativc constituencies (gracte tevcl tcachm and ^)ecialists in elemraitary s<*ools, for 
example). In at lea^ one school the oi^rtumty to save on fte team was amply announced, 
ai^ eveiyoiffi who volunteered was gtvoj a place. All teams had open meetings and took 
s^ to pubUsh their proceedings and publicize their efforts. In many cases teswhers who 
had not been part of the original team leanted what was gwng m and took steps to get 
elected or appointed to team member^ip. Similarly, a team member might have tired and 
left the team, or moved to a diffoent sclujol, and a freqi^t observer might have slid fixsm 
c^wcrvation into subcommittee work and thus into full membership. Or a team m«le up of 
voluntcCTS and a^jpointed numbers might have deci<ted that the time had come to rec<mfigure 
the team by standing for election. Memberdiip, tiwugh broadly reflective of schooivindc and 
systemwide staff demographics, was never entirely static. 

The facilitators who guided the teams were teacher spedalisis with many years of 
experioK^ in both teaching and staff development who had volunteered for a role in tiie 
Schools of Tomorrow... Today project. Their task was to provide berth consultation and 
asfflstance to the teams. The facilitators themselves saw their first job as flie difficult one of 
•working to naintain a neutral presence" while at tiie same time providing assistance to tiie 
school teams. Their work entailed helping the team develop a vision and an action plan for 
tiie school; introducing a vari«y of process tools - approaches to handling such tasks as 
running meetings, sharing decisions, developing ideas into plans, and resolving conflict; 
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KicouiBging the team to work with the whde school so that ded^ons were i«»:tod 
son^l^ collaboratively amoog the faculty ai^ ^i^ie not left to t}» comnuttee aloi^ 
intcrvraing in discussons to keep tiie process moving, sometimes by acting to nsolve 
{nd>lems, and sometimes by raiang them; providing suggwtions or r^urces (such as 
inaterials or speakers) when needed. 

Once fbni»d, each t^mi went thixHigh a series of ax Saturday training sesaons and 
an overnight r^ieat, which were used to introduce them to a mttdxsr of goal-setting, 
dedsi(»-making and group maintoiance techniques. teams - ncH all — took to the 
proems wholeheartedly. Most decided, w began to dec^, how they wanted to work 
together, welcomed the new offered by ll» training, and looked back on the training 
with warmth and gradtu^, as a member of oi» team noted: The facilitators w^ able to 
give us inaghQ we never h^ thcmght of before. TI^ also l»lped us to be fHY)fessiona}, to 
keep on track with our goals.* 

All teams were urged to set up a govemance ^ructure conssting of a cratral 
decisicm-making group (ttoiselv^) and aibordinate task groups or subcommittee c(»)»sting 
of team members and mh^ volunteers, ami to fcrnnaUy adqH cons^isual (tedaon making. 

teams did so. At least one rolled against all sugg^^ govemance smictures and 
techniques of discussion management, (xmsidering them inhibiting. At least one continued an 
informal deciaon-making practice of exchanging views and thai wmting for the principal to 
make a decision. 

In many cas^ a particular structure or proc^ may have helped a team manage its 
conflicts; in no case did mch structures and processes ^eveni confUct firom occurring. 
Many teams reported difficulty es^lishing ctmsaiaial prac^c^. In some groaj^ die 
principal was thought to be too cknniimt; in others lowily argumentative or overly 
deferential staff members were seen as a jsrt^lem; in stiH others tte principal was seen as too 
permisave, failing to exercise apinopriate admini^rative control of discu^ons. And all 
three qiinions sometimes occurred anKmg different members of the same team. 

Part of the first-year tnuning inducted tt« OMXwtunity to idotlify a misaon, select 
goals, and consi<ter son^ posable prqfects, and most teams did so. Many teams then 
extoKted this proc^ by including the whole staff in a needs coisus that was used to 
detotnine thdr initial project. Some teams did not ask the ^aff to ^r^ntte a "want list," but 
instead sdected prefects on thdr own. GraeraUy, they sought approval of tl^e projects by 
the staff before beginning to implement them; Uiey had a sense, therefore, that they were 
ejqpressing a mant^te and not simply thdr own tltoughts as to what would be good for the 
school. 

Initiating Change 

Not all projects were of equal scope, not all were fully implemented at the time of 
our evaluation, and not all were equally successful. Particular pr^lems, and the ^rategi^ 
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takoi to overcome them, and particular suoc^k, and the factors contributing to them, are 
taken up in later dn^frtm. Tte reader wishing a nmc coiiq>tete f»{^itie of ea^ school's 
sti»y is leflrared to the case ^udies of ail ^ sdiods published umiar s^nrate cover 
(li^)ennan et al, 1991). 

At ttas pmnt, we wi^ meidy to {nesent the vaiMHis projects set in mmion by the 12 
ST/T teams to give a sense of ti» Idm! oi yield that can flow fam a two-year, well- 
suj^ixjrted jnoject in idfflied dedsim making. SiiK% most sciKSols tm^itodc mote than one 
prefect, a total of 41 difGseit imtiativ^ axe mentioned. We group than under ft^ 
cat^ories: (1) staff (tevehipmait aiul support; (2) curriculum and program dianges; 
(3) chai^ in stu(tent (Ssdj^ine jnocedurcs and ^n»:tures; and (4) changes in organizaticml 
structures. 

^^Devdt^meMwuiSi^^, Socii^sgists have kmg pointed out tlmt schools are 
oon^iucted ^ysk»Uy and KlmimstnUivdiy like oates,* with each tOKto fm^tioning in 
a c(mq)SffUi»nt, isolated from peet mteractimi ami achnini^xative inflim^e (Lortie, 1975). 
Otl^ Sudies have e^Ushed the fi^ that ^Mc teachers often lite tte xesidting autonomy, 
diey also feel dejmved by tiidr isdaticm, partiodarly when ttey ent^ a schod as 
teadi^ (X)arling-Hammond, 1990a; little, 1990). In aMtion, many teachers ctecry their 
lade of mfluence on bnnder sduxd functioning (Bacl^a]^, Scott, and Bawr, 1986). 

While all ST/T K;hools saw the lor bettn- commimication among staff, several 
d^riHed some at^timi to directly inqmiving it by increa«ng ^ occaaons for prole^mal 
talk. Oth^ Uxmed cm improving resources or on cooperative curriculum planning. Two 
sdKN^s sought to upgrade already existing ct^egial asastance pn^rams. In all, devoi 
difla:«n project weae ini^tuted in these areas. 

Two schools pr{^)osed to improve rescnnce availability: one thrcmgb an m-house 
library for staff cfevelqmi^t (Apple Elementary)' and the other through a tead^* resource 
room (Andrew miiiams Inl»m»diale Schocd). In additicm, Williams sei iq> oagcnng siaff 
devetopn^t workshqis to orioit teadsrs and train tl»m in cof^ioative learning and 
effective classroom manag^rait. Staff devdopmcat workshq)s were also part of the 
Ddancy Street Prqsratt^ High Schod plan, but to a far nunc extras degree, covering 
die implementation of a broad spectrum of initiatives: a femily groups program (giving 
each teacher ongdng responsibility for a small group of stutots), interdisdf^inary 
education, curriculum devdopmm, house plans (creating smaller schools within die school), 
stutot »;tivities, and alternative mediods of te»;her evaluation. 

A number of schools acted to support or improve coUegial interaction. The team at 
Apple Elementary introduced a model for collegial lesson {banning and team te^hmg in a 
few classes. Williams Intermediate changed die school schedule so dial the madiemadcs 
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{e»;hens could r^ulariy share k&m jtemng (mily to see this undercut in the second year 
due to immsed iisitisi pressure for cmiq^d^icm of a dandanUzed cumculum in a spedif^ 
time period). Swearings Etememaiy clmn^ the schedule to altow at lea^ monthly 
meethigs of an ^ tead»fs at each tevd. The Deder l^mentaiy team convtsc»d the 
ixittcipal to leini^tute m mthly afte^9dlooI staff meeiiags, which did a gieat deal to he^ all 
ocHic^ned raise and address cn^aal ii^ss mft bdng taken 19 in ffiiy otho" fbnun, indudsg 
discs^dine probtei^ ladal polarizatu». Finally, as part of tl^ djfmt to reifedgn the 
whc^ sdm^l schedule, Delaicy Street Ifigh included qniomd daily meetings ("ecmvemnp") 
of ttm whde staff at fte b^inning of cadi sdiool day and scheduled their we^y SDM team 
me^ings at a time whoi all ^aff could be ]»esent. 

Two sctKxds improved thdr coUegial asdstam^ programs. Stqihen Day High Sdiool 
set up a structure that ^owed mme te^^hers to call on colleagt:ffis for assistance. (They wese 
buildii^ on top of a pnogiam ttat had lindted this resource to "feK^im in trouble.") And 
Smith El^nentary Sdiod began imj^enootiiig a pnx^ whoeby, for t}» first time, teachers 
could be invited into oi^eagues* rooms for obs^vation, advice, and assistance. 

All of thc% projects i^Kiwed a determination by teachers and principals to improve 
their functkming as j»ofes^mals, to gnqf^e with the ^gmfkant prc^lems of thdr craft 
latho* tim leave it (0 outvie experts, im^eased regulation, or mme ext^^ve siqpeivi^on. 
As with odiar prc^essionals, the need and tte qiportumty for chan^ were the only incoitives 
required to mc^ilize thdr eff{»ts. 

Curr^i&m and Fmgnm Chtmges. Nii^een diffident projects grew mit of faculti^' 
percqytions of ways the current curriculum or school program could be improved. These 
improvrai^ts ranged from giving teachers a greater vdce in textbook selection, to instituting 
new curricular a^roaches (such as a whde language appto&sh to literacy devdopment), to 
creating ^ledal activities to meet unaddressed studoit needs. 

Three protects were devoted to textboc^ sdedion. The team at Bettinger Ebmoitary 
became invc^ved in choosing teidxx^ ami devdoped several ungraded primary units; the 
team at Swearingen applied for and got a grant for a teait s«ies tl^ oould be used by both 
n^ular and resource-room teachers, so that stud^ts receiving extra help remained in contact 
with what thdr classmates w»e ^ying; and the team at A;^ Elen^tary chose ami put 
into use in every grade a textbook series that pr^ented a better match «dth state testing. 

Two projects focused on curriculum devdopment. Four te^diers at Cincinnati 
Elementary brought the whole language a|^m»ch into two gr»les, from which it has since 
expanded; ami Apple Elen^itary, which 1^ be»i u»ng this sppto^ in several gn^, 
exten(ted its use to the whole school. 

Hght projects instituted special activities, from one-day e^'ents to (Uigoing supports. 
Deeter Elonentary, for example, organized a series of parmt eda:ati(m workshoi» 
CMondays for Mommies*) to bring moiv pan^ts into the school and to increase their feeling 
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Teams at three schoc^ (Hgamzed (mgcnng extra-cumcular activities becmise of thdr 
oomimtineot to the needs of thdr ^i»iaits. Fmt, WilUan» Intotned^ Sdioc^, &ced with 
the tensions of a large immigrant influx and a lack of suRXJrtive neighboriwod institutions, 
b^an a Multicultural Qub, giving students a way to acknowledge, talk about, and celdjrate 
^dr differences. &<»nd, the team at S^>hen Day KWght and received the necessary 
work-rule waivers to organize a teacher-lol, lunchtime activities program to take care of 
students roaming unsupervised during lundi periods - and, not incidaitally, to offer 
something to students unable to participate in after-school activities. Third, whai Ddancy 
Street High instituted a new school schedule, an hour a week was set aside for student 
Ktivities and clubs. 

And three schools organized important, ongoing siq^it activities: an hour a mxk set 
aside for student mentoring at Ddancy Street, a peer-tutoring program at Bettinger 
Hementary, and a scboolwide reading period at the beginning and end of each day at ArjIc 
Elementary. 

Chamges in &udent IXscipUne Prvc&iuns and StmOurss. By surveying staff, the ST/T 
committees at three schools learned that their greatest need and first interest was to reform 
stu(^t discipline. At Wilswi and Smith Elementary Schools, the worst pn*lem was the 
lack of lunchroom discipline procedures. Accordingly, the team at Smith set up a new 
program using volunteer parents ami teachers to diepherd studaits to the lunchroom and 
supervise them there and in the playyard. The Parent Association president stated that these 
changes had made the children calmer, that her own two had been "wild" in the periods 
following lunch but now were much better. In similar vein, the team at Wilson created an 
in-school suspension policy and structure (a room with apjaopriate staffing and material) and 
instituted a lunchroom discipline program based on publi^iing the rules, keeping charts of 
each class's record, and selecting a "Class of the Month" with special rewards for exemplary 
lunchroom behavior. 

On a broader scale, at Williams Intermediate School the subcommittee on discipline 
was working to develop an in-school suspension policy and a uniform disciplinary procedure 
to be followed by all teachers. It planned to ask each teacher to try to solve disciplinary 
problems before passing them on to a dean, and it also planned to provide the deans with 
more information about what the teachers had done. 

Changes in Organizaiiomil Structures. Some schools felt that they could not property meet 
the needs of their students within the existing structures; their ST/T teams led in the creation 
of new or alternative means to take care of familiar jMoblcms, These varied from single-day 
events, to changes involving a few classes, to redesign of entire grade levels or the 
scboolwide schedule. Altogether, eight projects involved changes in organizational 
structures. 
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Fw mn^le, Stq^ Day High S^Aw^, a tedmical schod cteating with the gnq)iiic 
arts, felt Umt far too ttmy iti«^ts weie Ming and cln)|^»ng out because they came into the 
school not at all clear about what was availaHe to them, what would be asked them, or 
even what they wanted. The team arranged for a waiver from Bomi legulatsms Hmiti^ 
staff activities cm the days of Re^ts testing. Then they mc^Mlizsd the uliole staff so th^ 
fm oi these days all pnmpec^ ninth gradm and tl^ par»its cmild vi^ the school, be 
interviewed, and lecdve «ivk» concerning ^ sdiod*s offerings ai^ the vajtes career 
pa&s available. That day was a great success and a turning pmnt far the staff, v/bo saw for 
the Hi^ time tte ]irofound boiefits of working togi^her to xesfin^mire thdr school pri^iams. 

On a larger sole, Swearingan Hemeitary planned, but l»Ki mH y^ imi^mentBd, a 
K-1 "transi&mal" class to accommodate stui^ts who were in scnne ways not ready to take a 
jfull year's &ep forward into tiacHtional fird gn^ work. And the team at De&tist Elen^tary 
departn^talized reading in the second grade, a rmyve that was m succ^^ tlmt ^ otlnsr 
grades began consdering the idea. Beyond that, Hettinger E^i^tiuy, with the teadership of 
its ST/T team, planned to recte^ its Pre-K i^n^ram to incliate curricular th^es, team 
te^Mng, and the use of spedalis^ teaching certain skills to stw^ts firom several classes. 

On a still larger scale, two sdtools le^ctured whole grades. St^)h«i Day set up a 
Bliffi Ribbon Committee that lectesigned the «cqie and seqi^ice of nin& grade course 
of^ngs to give midoits expc»ure to ev^ area of posnble q)eciali2atic»i before they 
aimially began to concentrate in any The subc^mittee ftm took up the qwstion of 
how to ^tend its work to subsequrait gr^ levels. And tl» team at Johnscm Junior High 
School oeated a mini-^hod for 150 sev^tb graiters. This off^ pn^nunming around 
five m^or subject areas and ti^r te»:hers; scheduling ~ frmfom to dqiart foom the 

standard 50-minute schedule; a vari^ of new teadiing practice, including an emphasis on 
cooperative learning within an inlodisciplinary curriculum; and structures to increase 
communication anKHig teachers, students, ami their parents. 

Finally, the ST/T teams at Delancy Street Prepatatcny High School and Apple 
Elementary School were able to ii»x>rpo!ate a number of changes and move toward several 
goals at the same time through redesiping the oitire schocd sdiedule. Such changes are 
particularly important and are pnhaps exsmpHaiy of the b^ early stqs of scbod 
re^cturing. The rigiditms of the standard, factory-mo(M schedule not only inhibit creative 
am! rs^sive teadung, they typically afford little or ro time for the work of n^tructuring 
itself. Time for collab(»ative plannmg, teactm leadership, and team manag^nent are 
necessary if schooiwitte change is to be implon^ted and institutionalized; lack of time was 
the single most cited inhibitor of ST/T team ^fectivencss. The creation of time through 
alternative scheduling, therefore, was periw^ the project's greater success. 

Such s^tations are difficult for a schoc^ to ^^complish, but Apple's 
accomplishments have been detailed already: a unified textbook series, a schoolwide whole 
language }m)gnun, and a reading period at the beginning and end of each day. Delancy 
Street, an alternative school with more scheduling freedom to b^in with, instituted daily, 
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staff me^iflgs Camvaiings*), stiK^ menloring, and a weddy activities p&kid. 
Tiney consider it particndaiiy impoitant Uiat, along with o&er accompli^n^ts, their 
v/oik also macb it po^ble lo allow for long^ in^n»:tkma] peiods as needed. 

In g^^nl, recalling that our leseaidi occurred in what was only the sectmd year of 
an eSkm. tiiat be^ without esqylidt di^rict siqjports or tl» leacter^ of the central Board of 
jEduraition'', it must be coRclwted timt the ST/T teams* accomj^^moits showed creativity 
and ingenuity. However, it must also be kqpt in mind tiiat tl^ effions grew nc^ orAy fam 
new-^mmd capidties to make and implonent odiaboiative deciaons, but fmm inmsR 
discusnon, oia:vating struggle, and fta more ccmflict timn ttey eiqio^ or weie used to. 
They were involved in the im)cess of cl»i^ ~ for team n^itos as individi»ls, for dieir 
teams, and for their schools as a whdte. It is that stressful and rewarding process that we 
take up in succeeding ch^iters. 



*Th» new OuucKeUor, Jos^ Feraankz, h^an hts tenia« midw^ thrmigh the ST/T jPrqject's eecoai ymr 
(inJanuBiy 1990). Circular 41, the announcenjenl and regulations for his first initiative imptemeiUmg site-based 
tama^Boeni asd tibawd ikciskm imkuQ (SBM^DM), wss i»tbUs^ a few nxm&s yter, in tf» fiFvag <^ 1990. 
As we WBte comi^^iQg our reaeasdk, sotm of die ST/T teana we !^ ikx^miaited ware b^pbsnii^ to i^de 
vi^i^m t&jwk fte €3»iKdlor*s imtiative. 
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Chapter 3 



Issues Confronted 
in R^trtM^ring Sciiods 



The schods we examined varied in ev«y r^pcct - dty n^hbcnfaood, scbod 
climate, and particular history, as well as in tiie ST/T goals and til» means of inqden^tatton 
chosoi. However, unden^adi iodividi»l cteils there w«e mm comnK» is»^ and 
l»obtems. In this di^Mer, we (tiscuss ti^ to highH^t ti» chall^iges of change. In 
Ciapt^- 4, we d^ait>e how th^ dallenges were and, oftmi, tran^srmed into new 
umkxslandings leading to lestn^tined nJ^onshq» and dian^ sdiool lealiti^. l^ken 
tog^her, we hops that this d^ic^on of tx>th the chaUai^ and schools* strategic responses 
may provicte some guidance to other schools in the process of re^ructuring. 

No change in an organization comes about without tenacm, conflict, and 
»»ompanying resistance (Fullan, 1982; Hubermmi ami Miles, 19S6; l^rascm, 1971). In tiffi 
case of sdiools undertaking restrucmiring, the staffs ^forts to build a collaborative fiocus, to 
work thrm^ difDsnsoc^ in order to find comnum groumi, ar^i to implem^t meaningful 
change constitute a process with huge disruptive pi^tial. Moreover, in noonal sdKx>l 
pnK:tice dm are neidier Uie structures nor die expectatbns dmt te^^iers and pdnc^s wiU 
dedtte upon common goals. Of course di^ are obligatory (tiscussons about "goals for the 
year," but diere is also recognition, if not accqytance, diat principals ami lesdiers will 
ccmdni^ to work in dieir own isolated omdidcms. 

In contrast, die ST/T project confnmted its participants with a forum whose eKjxress 
purpose was a^laborative vmk for schoc^ dmnge. Widiout such cdlab(»adon - without die 
opea exchange of diverse views about pedagogy, childmi, culture, race, ^hnidty, 
curriculum, and educational goals - decisicnts about improving sdiool practices are apt to be 
empty. But dtis shared deciacm-making proem is difficult, and that difficulty is 
ill-understood by an ediK^tional community eager to attejnpt - or condemn - restructuring 
initiatives. Knowledge about mih difficulties and how d^ can be ^tdressed is as important 
as knowledge about succmful outcomes of change. We discuss them under the categories of 
resources, relationships, and organizational support iweds. 

Resources 

Insufficiait resources was perhaps djc most important difficulty faced by ST/T teams. 
"Change is notoriously resource hungry," Matthew Miles is fond of saying (Miles, 1990). 
But schools, and particularly those in ud)an areas, are characteristically impoverished 
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because they're set up to do a difficult jc^ while minimizing their impacx cm the public 
pocket. 

IMe. Tt» resmirce thstf the ST/T teams Mi mo^ keenly Mdng was time, both shaml time 
for collaborative work and mdividual tinm to take on nsw on top of c(mtini»d 
r^ponsibilities. As a result, almost every team maitioned the pnAlem of time conflicts, of 
difficulty scheduling me^ngs and consulfiatimis, of pfoUems managing both their ongoing 
responsibilities and their new team duties, and of simply not having enough time to meet. 

In some cases, it was reported that the team was overwhelmed and had pretty much 
given up m'.*2ting regularly for long periods. In most cases, teams either bought time by 
organizing subcommittees or stole time from home and persomd life by meeting briefly 
before school began, hurriedly over lunch, or periodically after school. Some teams were 
forced to meet A times when not all team members could be present; this caused 
communication problems and exacerbated the difficulties of finding common ground between 
conflicting views. 

Teams in alternative schools with i^pedal schedule were able to leoiganize their 
school or personal schedules to accommodate time for me^ings - but even they were unable 
to create time to take care of all the extra work involved. Two teams (Delancy Street 
Preparatory High School and Apple Elementary School) redesigned the entire school schedule 
and thus were the most successful at creating time for restructuring work. 

For some teams, going on retreats was an effective way to "find time." In all cases, 
team members reported how important the retreats were to their work. As one said, "It is a 
time when we can actually work through m^or problems and have enough time to do it." 

It should be noted that the facilitators also saw time as a major problem for 
themselves. Working in several schools while attending to the myriad responsibilities of a 
facilitator, particularly as their responsibilities expanded in the second year, was their 
number one problem as well. 

People, Some teams found that there simply weren't enough pcq>le to do all the 
restructuring work that was needed. In some cases this meant that the same peopte seemed 
to be taking on most of the burdens of change, with consequent risk of burnout, while in 
others it meant that the team wanted to take on a wider scope of change but could not phase 
in the work without additional help. 

Space. A few teams saw lack of space as a barrier to their work. Either committees could 
not find an empty room for meeting or, more important, a desired curricular change such as 
a language or computer lab could not be attempted because the school was too crowded. 

Funding, Finally, funding was frequently mentioned as a barrier, not bitterly but with 
resignation as a simple and problematic fact of life. Certain desired project activities could 
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not be imptaented, or nibstitiites coirfd not be himi so ttmt ail team m^btas could meet at 
tl» »ine time, or fmther txainin^ io a currfcular ^)edalty or new teaching n^iod could not 
be ananged because of a lack of tumis. R^ni^ring need not be an expen^ve laocess, but 
no <^ange can be eitirdy free of cost since it lequizes new knowled^, attitude, and 
behaviors Uiat demand inves^ents in time ami training. Qvm these schools* needs in 
relation to available lesouim, finding limits were real barriers. 

Rdiatioiiships 

By 1^ the gieatest number of difficulties rqwrted were the unavoidable consequences 
and interperscmal im^lons associated with any att^npt to change the status quo in an 
oipnization. Challoiging tte status quo, learmng to woric succe^lly m groups, and 
maidng jtedskms that aie inqxwtant to the school bring forth a variety of ftwc^; these 
include lesistance to diange, confticts of persoiuility, value differ^u^* and lifting power 
relations (Saiason, 1971; Fullan, 19»). 

These problems exi^ in many orgamzaticms, not just schools. Worlsm are oft&i as 
isolated as leaders m thdr classrooms, and diose in amlKmty often decisicms without 
consulting with ttiose affected. In aich (wganizaticms, however, workm rardy if ever have 
to work toward team agieem^t about means and ends, let alone about organizaticmal 
purpose. MOTeova-, ttomml bureaucratic practk* does not invite peq>le to act on thdr own 
views ST ev&ci to share them pd>tidy, but xatiber to submeige Uiem while tl^y carry out 
defii^ I»oceduies. Thus, because there is no pubUc forum where personal views are Glared 
and Md up to scrutiny, conflict remains muted, an important bureaucratic goal. Diffor^ces 
are there but kept imdur wr^; they may ai^Jcar in gossip, or through sdf-isolation or 
ie»stance, or in special dealing, but they are not a feature of public discourse or a problem 
requiring official attention. 

However, shared decision making as it was being attempted by the ST/T schools 
required that differing views be aired aini that son» i^reennmt be sought and reached if 
productive action was to ^low. Conflict was inevitable. Many of the prd>lems experienced 
by the STH' schools mu^, then, be se«i as repr^entative of a complex array of forces that 
are unleashed as change toward shared dedson making is attempted. 

Furthermore, the ST/T team members fared difficulties particular to the history and 
dxcumstances of schools. Rrst, teaching is not amply a tedmical craft but flows from 
deeply hdd personal beliefis. As (me teadiCT put it, "YtMi don*l leave your personal life at 
home when you come to work here, you live it. And when you disagree with somewie, you 
disagree with your heart and ^oro^h as wdl as with your he^. It can get very painful." 
Se(xmd, schools have no tradition of public aigument as a means of resdving differences and 
arriving at decisions; thus, two strong pra^onalities holding deq>Iy felt opiniwjs who found 
fliemsdves in frequent aigument on an SDM team might well be se«i, or even see each 
other, as a cause of conflict. As one teacher said, "We're learning how to deal with 
diffierent personalities, how to work together as a group. If you want son^ne to come 
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aroumi to your point view tt^*s a way to ^iproadli th^. I iwver call to 
way b^Dic being cm the comnuttee." 

Thiiid, iatgfi coaventioaa! uitan scbocds like the oobs in the ST/T project have v&y 
^ar d^narcations of authority and le^xmsibility aiHi are highly hiensfditcal, Th^ is little 
tiaditioii of teadi9 leadoi^ m odlegiality. Tim ST/T teams &us wcnked in an arena in 
whidi diey were isi^ted and hK±ed a mamhile fsom didr peas and had few tools for 
genentting coUei^ve a^tim. An committee R»mha ftced with tte piotil^ of 
^mnmnu^ting tte committee's vi»on to the laigra- staff nd^t son^ms fed that ^ staffs 
lacicof enthuidasm re|»r»»ited iHitrightiesidance. And even the mott car^tiUy phmned 
strategies and tai^ frftoi ^Dduced confBm as they foieed a shift in the stat^ As one 
team m^ber pmnted out, "Prolidems bepn ri^ away. Evoybody had di£5Brent icteas of 
how ^ set up the schocd-based c^(Mis...and eves om» we lad set up our mission statement 
with its goals, everyone had different Ideas about how to do it." 

It should be no surprise, then, that the teams encountered many mteipessonal 
problems. We desoibe diese ]»noblems with m mtdersitaa^Bg tlmt tlmy are ordi^iy and 
«q)ected aspects of die diange process. Tbax is no c«m^lict-f^ree ««y to lestrudure sdux^s, 
no pelect place to begin, ik> plug-in bag of trkks to use Uiat such im}bl»ns nmy be 
araided. Effedive haiKfiing of the dmnge process n^ans tl^ interpersml conflicts are 
nonaged smA worked through, not av<»ffed entiidy. In almc»t every one of the ST/T 
scfKwls, problms ymc ccm^nictively hancfied ~ while, at the same time, meaningful 
educa!ioi»l jnojects were s^ in nM)don. 

We list tte ^i]»rait sources of amflict with exjtoations for each so that diey may be 
und^stood as living »gnifkance beyond ti^ sdKX>ls. Aithomh there were occaskms 
when the issu^ proved difficult to r^ve, mxM teams struggled mightily ami lean^ how to 
deal with thdr conflicts. In a few cases, a breakdown in teamwork proved to be more than a 
team ctndd landle, as when a piindpal was r^^^d or whoi {Mosoi^cal differences wexe 
so cteep that oommcm ground a>uld mA be found. But in gi^xal the barriers arose irom 
«Epec^ areas of difficulty, and the teams handled diem well oiough. 

Priac^HU/Cht^r Leoikr/T&tcher KelmioiMps. With the change from himdiical to 
Stared decision making, some people must learn to exercise less audumty and oth^ must 
take imfamiliar lead^idiip rol^. Woddng out d^e new relationships is a miyor jd> in its 
own right At one ^te, die staff refused to take on the leaderslup roles in meetings dtat had 
been recomnumded in their training - convener, recorder, reflectCHr - and then ^perioK^ed 
conaderable frustration with the lack of focus to dieir discus^ons. At many sit^, people 
were less dmn satisfied with die effecdvei^ of new leaders widiin dtesr own grou^. At 
some sites, die staff wanted to see more directive leadership fma the principal as a means of 
getdng out of frustradng circumstance, while die principal wanted to see a bolder grasp of 
leadership by mhers. And a given nte might at one and die same rime have some members 
who drought diat the principal or the ch^ter leader was being too dominant, and odiers who 
diought they were ^Ilng to speak out. 
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In the ST/T schools, hierordtkal teacters mc^ as ti» prinapal tff dinner lead^ oflen 
learned to stand bade and ofior mq^xm in^ead of ^ve^^ Stalf to steued dedaiRi 
making learned to show more initiative, offe more diiectiofl ~ and aooe^ the increasai 
critkdsm or nriiumten^miding that acconqianies lead^i^. Howev^, leOinking 
programmatic or ^nictural drngBS white experim^itii^ with a i»w and imfiuniliar, 
nonhiesaiducal fonn of ded»on maldng lequiied all ccmcef^ to attempt new behaviors. 
These bdmviois need to be learned and piactked. Tl» new learnings - thw wIk> are in 
situations wl^e cdlaborative relationships begin to r^lace hierarchical tmss ~ do not spring 
fully formed. 

Co^fSas ami QmmunicOhn Problems Among Team Memhers. All team members 
reported difficulty learning Yxom to deal mth mSti otl^, hut most zei«xed to it as a ^'test that 
they had passed/ ^ one dmt t»d led to greatiy increased re^^ect for thdr own and others* 
coU^xxrative acconiriiishRients. Said one team m^ito, *l learned that ipwip dyiamia is a 
hard thing to work out bikI that reaching consensus is tcHigh, but Aat, on the otb» Imnd, 
coU^somtion is good." 

In gen^ there was a patlon of heatant but ancere starts, white pe(q>te silently 
maintained hidden res^v^ of doi^t, c«mlu»on, or complaint. These early efforts were 
marioed by ^uniliar sodal behaviors such as resmng or t»iqiering expiesaoos of strong 
disagrenn^ maintaining lulence when huit by somecme's conm^it, o^ressing more 
agreemsit than was iieU, ami "going along" evrai whoi ctrafosed. Later, with some teams, a 
ma^ve ctHnmunicatifMi brealcdown and tneaktlnoi^ occuned: a spate of angiy exchanges, 
ocmicmal tean, aiHi the profoundly i^t ri^ of attemi^g to idaie to otho- in 
increasingly honest and goiuindy ways. And, finally, a new and de^ly rewarding 
levd of authentic communication was i^hteved by at lea^ son» teams. All of this was going 
on, of course, at ib& sm& time as the team addressed Vt& ordinary buaness of setting 
me^ng times, conducting needs assei^ments, dedding on general goals, and choosang the 
direction for the next meeting. 

All teams h«i initial difficulty ^aMi^ing tnist and op«i communication between the 
tochers and ^ prindpal, b^ween parents and school staff, and an»mg teachm themsdves. 
In mlditicm, in tte second year tlMie w»e occaskmal tendons as petite were brought 
onto the committee. Old membm sometimes Idt *slowed (town* by new membm who 
"don^t know om ways." New numbers som^m^ felt tlrat (tedsions were rushed through, 
dominated by the discu^on styte of old mmbers. 

Excqrt in thdr relatkms wiUi the prii»^pal (and not alMi^ys thra), teadier n»mb^ 
had received little institutional support for building inteipersmial communkation and trust 
over the years and were o^m unaware of each otho^'s valu» and ymom. A rqjfesentative 
comn^t was, "I dldn*t kmnv why she was on the team, ami I was afraid ^ was Just hoe 
to seek some special »iranta^ her part of the program; but I lean^ tiiat we're all toe 
because we want what's be^ for the kids." 
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Agidn, this issi« can be seoi as part of the dynamics of gating started: unfamiliarity 
with new rotes and ielationshi|»; lack of a process for sodaUrii^ new iMtos into the 
^ . 3iip; anxi^ itott diange; problems aifaifesang conflM^ ov&t ciiniciilum» ^Kknt 
disdfdii^, and pedagi^; and aU ctf ttus son»times mtmctli^ with i^iies of sti^t and 
staff divemty in race, class, ai^ imltuie. SdHx^ are nmocosms of sod^, lefiec^ 
soda's conflicts and dimsity of people and interests; but in traditional school practice, 
imifonmty iath» than divmity is treated as the i»nn. TboAks are to jrfan for and teach to 
"stamlaidized" j^iKteits, ami it is assun^, or at least pr^ended, that all staff and all stuitents 
the sime tieatmoit 

Such nmms have led, in part, to aUeoated s^uctents ami fhi^iated tead^ss. Itie ST/T 
process l^»d teams learn how to conjfxont stiidrat diver^ty dirough team am! visicsi 
building and the facltitatifffl of a change Teams, if they were to learn to trust one 

another, h^ to reveal cBffo^nKSs tb&sk tiian com them up, work tog^i^ ratl^ tt»n act as 
separate hutividuals, and work through the ineviti^le conflict. Moving away trom accq^ 
ritual to untried innovations, from lack of clarity to solid ^d»ons, and from talk to action, 
consistently tried tte teams* effc^ to keep up ^dr motivation ami commitment. 

Tmm/Sttff tHffkMes, In alm{^ ev^ ins!aiK%, the beams' rdatiims with the rest of the 
staff were exp^eaced as a probl^ by both partbs at some pdnt in the diange process. In 
son» cas^, this might have been avmdable: whoi, for e^ple, the team was sdected by a 
princ^ wlu> asked fisuniliar fac^ to volunteer and thus created a team that m& not 
re^esentative of all the constiti^t grmi^. Or a team timt 1^ rubied into \\& pn^ect 
wthout finrt gaicrating pditi«d aqqjort among tte staff as a whole should I»ve ejqwcted to 
recdve a critical recq>tion. In such in^ances, ti» style of tte group led diem to be se^ as 
"working on" the school and atten]|»ting to impede change rathesr tl»n "working with* the 
rest of the staff. However, in othw cases it was moi^y tlw committee's aia^, activism, 
and team ^nrit that caused them to be accu^ of behig "ditist," even tlunigh thdr 
m^bedrship was op^ and they wouki have welcomed more hdp. 

For their part, the team members often fdt that fee rest of tite staff was insuffidcntly 
supportive, describing nmny as afraid of, h«ice resistant to, change; or cj^cal and skeptical 
that any real chan^ could take pl»:e; or pathetic and Idhatgic, I^iks unint^ested in 
making the additional sacrifice of time and msf^y required fen* cdlaborative ctecisic»i 
omking and diared responsibility. In some cases, this was prdsably true. In fact, the 
"bureaucratic malaise" of public schools is often put forward as (temonstrating the iwed for 
restnicturing. 

It should be noted that more than one team managed to bring the rest of the school on 
board such that a majwity of the staff became agents of change (at StqAcn Day High 
Schod, for Ktample). Nearly ev^ team, while bemoaning the difficulty of reachii^ the 
lest of the staff, still ^ke of making progress in that regard. Our percq)tion is that the 
complaints on both ades, wliethcr caused by mi^jercqjtion or actual differences, are 
common to political life. Not everyone wants to take up the burdens of office, not every 
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dtiasea responds with joy to govenifl^tal initiatives, and nm emy r^ncsentative fills all the 
expectations of those who may not want to lead but who stirdy want to be well led. 

C3ashes of \chm. The search for a school focus or visum oicouiages discussion and acdon 
aimuKi value-ladai issues that must be a<Mreswd if tee is to be any real clmnge. The great 
merit of the slsired ded^-maktng {sxicess as devi^]|)ed by ti» STfT imige^ is tm, it 
jmyvided a ^ lixrum in whidi these difftn^noes could be discussed. Omv^onal schools 
geneiBlly lac^ such a (brum, and sulfer for it 

When th«e aie ccmflk^ng vali^ in a bineaiK:ialic system tl»t has m> ibnun fen* 
di«»«!»f»i, either no&ing will be doie, so that value iaStsKDm can be offidally ignored; or 
a systnn of sonw sort win be imposed witiK»it discusim>n, so tl»t som^hing can be doi» 
while avoiding the airing of diffeiraices; or a political decision will be made to make some 
sy&riidic changes. Impositirai witlKNit dlscissto leaves tte i^a^T qiiit and gnmiihl^ 
who "had the ear of ^ authorities," who won and lost; syn^lic donge minimizes loud 
oligectiim, usially because it does nmhing to addiess zeal piobtems; doing notiiing is 
geseiaUy the strata of chdce, if only by <telault 

In most ST/T sctoois, ctifiinm:es in valu» about ^idling ami raii^ cluldxen caused 
anxiety ami woe difBcult to express; airing these <tifSaeiK:i» was fundamental to finding 
comrocm ground on which to move ilsrwaid. The staff at a schocd might have agreed, for 
mmi^, that stuctent discipline was lacking and that a new disdjdu^ system ^Hnild be 
instituted, p»h^ as die ST/T {»oject But toi the <tel>ate began. Should the basis for that 
system be new clarity of rules, procedures, and consequoices so that the stuctents (and the 
te»:hm) had a better idea of wlmt to expect? Or should &e same ei^gy be pmnted n»ne 
toward developing studmt involvemoit in creating and eaoiicHdng a code of ctiscq^ine, so that 
the ^ents take increased owner^ of tte proce»? Not only (k^ each jto have its 
nttrits and costs, but each apiHO»;h ftows fhim <teqply hdd values about how to mise 
chUchoeo and beliefs about what ttey need. In son» schods, nK»eover, these disagieemoits 
became attached to differences of race, class, culture among the teachers to accusations 
of bias based on class or racial differences betwe^ the teachers and the children. 

Furtl^rmore, b^/omi such value conflicts, tlK^ were also differraces in style, 
personality, and temperament. For o^ample, on one »de might imve be«i those who saw tl^ 
i»ed fcr careful planning and consideratkm of the many inq>ticatkms of es^ change bd<»e 
any acticHi is taken (seai as "pet^e who worty about everythrog and can't make a decision'* 
by Uiose of the oppo^ persuasion). Ch) the otl^ might have beoi those who saw the need 
to ^ the project moving sooner rather than later (sera as *peo|^e who want instant results'* 
by those who were more wotiied about the consequences of mistakes than the consequences 
€^ inaction). 

It cannot be emi^iasized too strongly that such personality and ^le conllkts are 
eniirrfy to be «tpect€J, part of democratic discussion rather than signs of individual failures 
of character. The bureaucratic ^ylc of "treating persons like personnd" is, after all, merely 
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a nwans of pnHedinig wiraelves ftom each otl^ so tiat these differraices hufatea and do 
ncK visibly intrmte cm oxsttoaiy buai»ss, llic OKt, of course, is tJmt pwsonaKfy wmffids arc 
only hkkten by tl« sy^em, not ^ased; tiwy do intrwle, and fee official code of ^^ice n»aiis 
only ttot they caiiiK»t he n»dily aiied. Staff invdved in st»ied <teciaon maldngi then, can 
taspea to be exa^sacated widi e^ oth»*s difSaoices, but enlivened and eieiiized by the 
pos»t»lities for agrcem^H and ooUaborative action. 

Organizational Support Needs 

Sdiool refonn is not merdy a matter of hard work awl good spirits, of raistates 
avmded or ob^^:les overcome. In additi<m, »Kxessful reform i^eds a variety of siq^xm^ 
dial we categorize as "(ngamzational." Th^ conditions are rardy all present in urban 
puUic sdiools, and the ^ru^es of CT/T teams to adapt, create, or do without them 
comprise another s^ of i^^ fx r^tructuring schods. 

The Need /br Sdlw^ Leader^^. Rdorm reqimes sm cmly the devdopm^t of new 
leadoship xdationt^ am) structures but a significant (tegree of omtinuity. Teams that did 
m. ^ni^gte to create tmt idatimtships but in^ead i^yed out old pattnns l»d greats 
cfiffiailty ei^abti^ung tfionselves as a source of refonn; awl teams tiat suflesed a change in 
administiative le»tohip had to undertake dra^ ad^p^ttion. Two of tiie ST/T sdiools 
donged principals durii^ tlm first two years of the prq}e(t; owner^ and dnection of the 
ST/T restructuring effort became an inmiecUate i^ie in bod} cases. In cm case, the new 
princqsal took chai]^ of the ST/T efi«»t, "got it moving" as part of his ovoall jrians for 
sdbsxA improvonent, and made valioble use of tl^ team as a dunge agent. Both the team 
and the school as a wtoie suppoft his efforts. In another case, tte principal myed aloof 
from die team and adopted the view that the committee was perh^ trying "to fix somedung 
that wasnH brolcen," aiui that its efforts were a disruptive force within a school he was tryihg 
to pull together. Change in leaderdiip may help or hurt pn^r^, but it is always an 
important concern. 

P»Ucy Nmb, Over the long haul, schooJ-lcvel refoffms must evrait-ally aicounter tl» policy 
forces in their surrounding environment Gei»rally, since restructuring sch«ds are by 
iltefinitioo d»llen^g tiie status quo, they must cope with a policy oivinmn^t diat, at b^, 
has not caught up to their tiiinking and, at wor«, is downright ho^Ie to tlwir efforts. In a 
number of casM, district or ^te policy and prM^ice blocked, or at least inhibited, changes 
the ST/T teams wanted to make. 

District policy is usually oriented toward the ctenamis and wishes of those holding die 
district accountable, not toward collaborative probto titentiflcatkm and solving (Hmore aitd 
McLaughlin, 1988). At die mm basic level, district pru:tice was problenmtic and 
burdensome for tte ST/T teams due to sinqrte nomeqionav«»ss. One team, for example, 
wanted to e^^lish a "tran»tional" class for ceftain students between kindagarteo and first 
grade; they couldn't g^ die district to evea wknowkdffi Uieir request for iqjproval ainS 
information. A member of aiK)tber team characterized dieir di^ri<^ ev«i more negativdy: 
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TIs (Ustiict office Is Uie biggest barrio. Th^ luive no syn^pathy for this ST/T stuff. Tfiey 
give us regulation but no sui^jort." 

A i^ated but even oMne probtenmSic area of conflict aiose due to breakdowns in 
conununication b^weoi wdbo^, state, and dii^ct. The team at Joiuistm Junior Ifigh, for 
example, was «K»uraged to ^y for a sm^ gntnt to Amd ^ parait involv^iient 
a^ect of didr mini-school; tbsn, after a year of fine-tunti^ thdo* plan and proposal to met 
m& lequiremoits, tlM^ were givoi the money - only to be told that it an^y could not be 
used for ^ purpose intended. Similaiiy, {^xording to t!»t same team, when their pnndpal 
amicntnced his r^iiemait, tt^y assured by the district that didr need for a {Hindpal 
sympadietic to stored dednon n»idng would be taken into account. Tliat was the last they 
heard of it; the new primaial, a perscm who saw the team's eftbits as ctiaiqidve and 
unneeded, was ^ipi^ted without fiirtfa^ oHisultmiQn. And B^tii^ 0ema)tary*s oitenave 
plans to re^nicture its Avee Pre-K cbisses had to be po^xmed indefinitely at tN point of 
impl^nentation. Days beha school be^, they teamed that di^ were to have three 
iKfaUtiona] Pre-K cla^, taught, of course, by teachos who were compkitdy unprepared for 
the innovative strw^turBS am! practices for which the B^dngo* staff h^ be»i pr^»ring and 
training during the previous year. 

Finally, th»e were occasitms of cimflK^ teeing and curriculum standards <»- 
restrictive program gui&loies. The team at Williams Intermediate, for exanqsle, set iq> 
common preparation times for its math teadheis and bepn collaborative lesson planning as a 
^ toward more adaptive tesK^hif^. Ttey w^ tsM ttey had to stc^; distria pdky called 
for districtwi<te tests c»)\^)eci{ied subject matter that had to be "cov^' by ^pedfied dates, 
mA tbssc was simply no room fm deviation. Similaity, at ABC High Sdiod the prindpai 
fouid die state gr^uation requirem^ts to be an obstade diat Hmited tl» fl»d}»lity of the 
ST/T team and, more inqjwtantly, "cripf^ [stiaJents] even furth«-." 

More than half of the teams <tescribed some difficulty in (»ie or more of these areas; 
and cmly die team at Appk Hem^jtary cited any district financial support as a resource 
(though an inadequate one). 

Nudsfor Pannkd Imvohemm. Part of the mi^on of restructuring is tte <tevdopnrait of 
new and more effective rdations wiUi par»its and communitbs. This is, again, a m^'m- 
change in die ^atus quo, and one dmt requires creadve dunking. Several of the ST/T 
sdKx^s saw l^k of partial involven^t as a significant barrier to diange, but cmiy two 
teams made it a pomt to have parents m die committee. A numb^ of schods prm^ced (me 
form or another of parent outieiK^, but rqxnted that few parents «emed mtoested in 
participating more fully in sdiool «;tivities. And, as described earl^, the parmt partnership 
environed by die Johnson Jumor ffigh team was ncvw functed d^te expectations to die 
ccmtrary. In sum, parental involvemoit was nm dioroughly acklreraed in die ST/T prefects; 
d» relativdy tow level of participation may r^ec^ competing priorities, or the way parents 
were asked to become invdved, w what tiicy wrac invited to do. 
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^^IkveU^meMtNuds. Teams wishing to lead A«r scIkk^s in le^iu^^ 
knowted^ about curriculum change and impleroentation - not imly what should or could be 
sxompHsNd, but also how one actually goes about making ^Kcific chmgra in &e 
classnxMn. Areas of intsanwt indudcd changing fee K-2 ^wte fean discr^ lev^ 
whkA stwtents were "promoted" or "r^ained," to an ungia^ lbrn«l thrw^h whk* 
smdaits moved acamfing to individual needs and passt; in^scijdinary onricufe fot team 
teMhing; means of invdving parents; and tfainiog m the whole langiage appoo* to litraaqr 
teadung. The expressed need was "consi^" h^ by knowledgeable wiris^ 
ov» a period of tin» long ewsugh to see a prcgea imidenMHited, lathar tiian tf» "ftxmt 
loading" of a wori^Kip or s^es of workshops followd by unaqqxmed im^lemraitalion. 
The observation of one teachar - "We need more «pertise...somfioi» to come and woric 
with us for three or fiwr woricslK)ps spaced out over tiie year" - edtoes a pdnt rqieatedly 
covered in ti» literature m educationai innovation (Benimn and McLaughlin, 1974-1978; 
FuUan, 1982). 

Si^rt Needs, Chan^ is a proce^, m an ev«it (Fullan, 1982), and school restructuring is 
a (tev^^miental pmoess calling for trainmg in new skills ami ongmi^ siq^wrt in their 
^^calion. Two rehtfed category stand out. First, teams requested furti» training in the 
re«nictiHing process itself ami ccmtinued training in dcdawi making, conflict resolution, 
gfwqj dynamics, and their iq^Ucatifm in orpnisdng, striKmtring, and ^Kalitating productive 
meetings. Second, teams sought more communication and affiliation, particulariy with odicr 
SDM teams, and the means to gdher more resources (money, knowled^, people). It is a 
credit to ^ aipport proviited through TCC that most of ti^ needs w«b ejqrosed as 
requei^, or at teast wishes, to continue and increase fl« kiiKis of training and support that 
had already been so «icc»sfiil. Having wwked hard to surnwunt ttt& tensions involved with 
making real changes, teams were ntore aware of th«r need for connection, continuous 
reinft»cement, respect, and recognition from like-mimfed peers. 
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C!hapter 4 
Early Lessons 



As ST/T teams ^ni^led to make change work fw tl^mseto and for thdr 
^rats, tl^ achieved signiilcaiit successes. Many of the ^lat^es tfiey tr^ stmksd. 
Even wtere tiiese were not as si«x»ssiul as they might have wished, thdr ^hm greatly 
ifloeased their knowledge - ami mm ~ about txansfmdng sdiools as pl«:es to l^tni and 
work. They contributed to our unctorstaiHiing of the nrnxagonent of chaise. Sudi 
knowledge about diUkmlties and how they can be adifaessed is as impnrtant as knowledge 
about succ^ful outcomes. 

l%e R^itois Between Proc»» and Content 

To achieve any organizational change, a team mu^ develop an open and healthy 
iwocess of intwactkjn, while at fte same time making reasonable progiBM oa a project Uiat 
mak^ a ifififeience, The/wwm rcfas to how ami in what ways team membm team to 
w«ak tt^ether, but the amem of what tb^ work cm provides the focus aid jistifteation for 
thar work. In sdtools, the task is to combine teaihar learning and the develcqm^nt of 
coBabwative decision-making with the impIemCTtatiim of i^>eciik; pn^ects ain^ at 
inq[Hoving learning for all students. During a givwj team nweting, each nay call out for an 
unwanted s^are of attoiticm and threaten to swallow the time avaflable; y^ if eitha- is 
ignwed the jmgect is sure to be weakened. 

School rearucturing teams must indeed attoid to thdr discussion jaocess if any 
meaningful contrat is to be cnviaoned and iraptoMted; but if tbpy have little "product* to 
show for their efforts, thai others might not be convinced of the value of the restructuring 
WOTk. Moreover, in the heat of discussion, those m the team may lose touch with the 
viewpoints of those furtiier away. Thus, committer that haw overcome great difficulties to 
establish a d^rec of slared trust and a habit of collaboration may fed quite successful no 
matter the size or scupe of fte project (Hi which ttey have collaborated. Those not on the 
committee may fed that they are seeing only a lot of talk with little action. 

It is possible to learn to work as a team but to do so without okh^ ati^tion to the 
content of the curriculum or to strat^es for ^udent-cent^ed teaming. It is also po^ble to 
work on the iwfc^on of a new re^iing program, say, but pay insufficient attention to team 
dynamics or the necessary process of enpging the whde school. In the first case, the 
team's work is likdy to be considered meaningless and the expedmrat in shared deciaon 
making judged a failure. In the second case, the project, though perhaps well concdved, is 
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lil^ to fell. Saiasoo (1971) ctescribed the •jm^niminate awi be^m^ 
nsiLito ttot obtain in sdiads; re^nwtiiriiig nm« dua^ both - ute «Jfs^ 
as its program and the b^viors of the people dd^ That is an inqxwtant cany 

le»on. 

Tliis is because, as we have said, imxm ai^ content aie interrd^ 

of an actual lestnictuiing pngect, induding t!« tin« and ^J^^^^ 
<tewKls cm the nmtual supp«»t, ^iw <tf tmt, and q>e^ 

aSbetweenthecommitleeandthesch^^ "^^iS!^ 'l^^ 

<Uj&«oces and imwiffing to use discus^ nanagemait te(^^ 
was able to envision a pwgm but unable to inqtoient it. ^n^ itesigned airf 
imptemented a mini-school based on ooopeiative teaming, but fiuted » ^g»^the steff as a 
wtrale in the plans. As a die fei^lQf cHsowned the imgec* as the diaiqmve a^^ 

unwanted off^ of a selfKlesigiiated -elite.- "^^^^^^P^^^ 
Irf to a loss of siq^ ftff shared dedskm maldng aiKl d» ST/T nussiim, ti^ 

be largely abamloned. 

More poativdy, in y« »B«^ sdiocd, the team's great sisxKS in 
in a visible and to>uhIeson«, albat Hnated, area - hmdnoom dsci|to» - ^ 
stitaTaiiwort fiom the staff, new vdunteers, luid tte beginning of KOtosdwide coU^wrate^ 
dfeSto^dressjmjbtensfliathjdbeenfe8tenng,unafe^^ And^St^ 
Day the team's invdvem«rt of die whi^ staff fo a hu^yswxessMonCTtetion day lOT 

mwawctive ninth gralcra and thm p^ 

fUMi team work. Thus, when a suboftmnuttee's efforts to restructure the nin^ 

curriculum led to ifisgruntleroent among some who saw "no reascm to change the w^Mtoigs 

are • *e team siririt of the rest of tte staff was able to ovwcwne d^r objections. De^te 

ti» necessary disruptiim diat w<mW be caused by its inii^m«m&lkm, die 

giwfe curriculum was adopted by m^wity vote. The team diai turned its attention to the 

tenUi grade. 

Simply put, process dynamics oftei detwmined the avwlability and use of resources, 
and sometimes tl» success or fwlure of the project diosoj; white d» siHX^ 
turn influenced further intMpCTSonal dynamics. Although we taiow far more about what does 
not work in sdiool innovation than we do sdxmt wl»t (toes, we can sum up one of the vitel 
lessons of the last 30 years as dw an^e trudi tiat process eitiiw constrams or enables die 
imptem«itation of content (Herman ami McUughlin. 1974-1978; Huberman and Mil^, 
1984). No project is effective unlea it is d^ired, suRXJrtcd, aiKl ad^Jted by ttiose who 
impiemoit it. Moreover, dw success of an appropriate project in turn heli» to m<*ilize 
fimher oiergy and resairces for change. 

Redefining Success 

Much like die Imlian symbol of die aiakes, each biting ti» tail of dw one in 
front of it, die interrelated cause-and-c«cct of process and content mates die identifitation of 
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"lestdts" probleinatic. Axe the results of a (committee's wmk d» pro|ect selected? Hie 
df&cts of tbe woik m tiie committee? Hie ^fects of ti^ prG^ on the fiunilty as a wlwte? 
Hie d!ects of a newly enetgixed coUdbmative iacutty on fmf^ lestnictuniig effints? 
Re^Tuctioers hc^e that tte final tesM be a 8»»e siiooei^, duld-ce&toed sdiool, but 
what of the interim? Our tkamevrari^ suggests that it is useful to sqKuately consitter bcMh the 
piocess results and the content results of a team's efiiwts; each is iiuttiumen&d to further 
changes and neither can be considoned a 'final cmtcome." 

For examine, as pre^dously motioned, the team at ABC High downplayed tte 
importance of process r»ults and the mechanisms to adiieve them ~ and fiNind itsdf 
mtmnled in semingly eraiiess wrangling ova* iKyw be^ to im{ri»i^^ Less 
dramatically, d» team at Jdmson Junii»' High inqd^mited an inqnesinve picgect but 
negfected the proc^ of invidving the re^ of the ^aff in its vi»on; tli^ saw thdr pnije^ 
ns^cted as unduly disruptive to scho(d functioning am! ttiemsdves contouied as "elitists." 

In contra^ t!» team at Deeter Elonaitary was le»iii$ an ^^gized schod of active 
supporters even though the team initiaUy was largdy an elite grtHq* taml-picked by the 
principal from among her trusted supervisors ~ and was perceived as such. Our framework 
sttgg^ th^ it was tfadr attentikm to process goals that n^e the difi^«ice. They began not 
by n»]dng iqjeciflc changes but by condiK^ing a needs census, ami thai dM»e pivgects 
identified by the staff as immediate ccsKsms. Not evay one of these prq^c& was a success, 
but the sdbofA saw the team as ti^i^ to hdp, and volunte»s b^an showing up. The 
team's next move was to create process-cmoited structures (a numthiy Acuity n^^ing, an 
all'Sdhod retreat) to invoh^e the wlK>le sdiocd in deagning a disdpUnary system, the 
staff s nK>st ]»esang o(»»»n. As we comply (»ir research, the schocd was beginning to 
ooilecttvdy address class and racially-bascd value coiflicts that had ^lit the staff but 
ronained unaddressed for years. Many kinds of re»ilts, including growtii in relationships as 
wdl as in knowledge and telling, must be sought and acknowledged if restructuring is to 
nK>ve from hqie and vision to accepted pmcAcc. 

The £ict tlat two of the ST/T learns focused d^ir initial efforts on restructuring how 
lunditime was handled is an excdloit case in point. Fir^, it mu^ be recognized that in 
these huge, &c^-model sdiods filled with himdreds of diildren, the bur^uoatic stnictuie 
had utterly failed to provide for sfimbte care ami contnri of the childrai during lundi. Each 
class's own teiK^hefs were not responsible (and often had otho* lespcmsibilities to attend to 
while their children h^ lunch), £^ teadiers w^ asagi^ elsewhere, and no one was 
really in charge. Aid^ and guards w^ pressit to avert ctos, but the diildren g^ierally 
reverted to i^yground and street behaviors, which are quite dsruptive to an ord^ly learning 
community. Everyone was upset, but, because "involvement* was detmnined by 
bureaucratic assignment, no one was sufficiently invc^ved to make the changes necessary. 

Itius, wtm the ST/T teams succeeded in bringing profe$a(»ial ^s to bear on fixing 
"the lunchnxHn ^tuation," they am^mplished som^ing far greater. They hdped the staff to 
understand that real changes in the prngram could occur, ^labling tl^ to believe that it was 
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wort!i thinking about a vi^on of a ctuld-c^tered school o^aboraiively nm by pnofessicmals. 
Recognition of mterim successes like these is important to stimulate cwitiniffid efforts. 

Big Yiskms/SmaU Biiildiug Biodcs 

Creating a visitm - "stiHlent empowerment" or "roeding the needs of all students* - 
sems theimiposeofpidlingeverytNie^etherconcaiiingabigidea. But getting th^ 
means finding piojects that give |»ogramm^c form to the process of coUaboratifm. This is 
difficult, because theie is m> bli^xrint or n»d map. 

Mosi teams sorted by at^i^ing to articulate a comnMRi vi^ of what tb^ wanted 
tibeir schools to become, thsi e^lished goals onbodying that visicm, then decided mi a 
^lecific pro^ as a focus. For mmp^ a sdKXd fadng a rapid influx of immigrant 
dtildren might articulate die vi»im better n^^ing the needs of all its (^df»i, then 
e^lish the goal of reformmg the prinuuy grad^ in cnd^ to g^ an eariy smt m die 
change neected, and finally (tedde on ^tabltshing a \RMe language iqjpioiu^ to reading in a 
particular grade as a spedlic fbcnts. Each den^t of this triad was fmmd to be impcmant, 
for the vmon puUs peq^ tog^h^ so Uiat they know tl»t nKne than the small specific 
change are at stake; wtule die specific goal ami manageable project jnoviite a concrete focus 
for what othwwise might be grand, but mpty, words. This helps pec^le realize that real 
diai^ are takmg place and sustains t!^ «iergy for continued reform. 

In son^ esses, the group started widi one specific fixus and was already changing it. 
In c^er cases, a grand sdwme was su]^ilanted by something far smaller. In still others, 
small effims produced a big yidd, jmmng that ST/T can really produce something important 
and visible to the schocd. The focuses for work, then, are dyiuunic and must be understood 
in that way. As in every cfumge proce^ people mu^ see and ^ipreciate, in some concrete 
way, what ti^r hard work looks like when it yiekls results. This becon^ a symbol of die 
coUecdve effort of tl» school and sends a message Uiat helps build further commitment. 

In one school, four tesK^hers working on a whole language program inspired others; in 
another, implem^dng a series of small but concrete changes signaled d^it ^nnething could 
be done about a chiK)tsc lunchroom situation. Motivadim to condnue was eiKx>uraged by 
Uiese and similar concrete efforts. By contrast, in sduxds where there was a lack of any 
visible change def^te many meetings, tt» process appeared to bog down. Plans must 
include ccmcrete and visible outcon^ on die way to larger visions. 

Similarly, sedng peq^e talk tog^her wh^ there was once silence, or hearing pec^ 
talk about edu(»tional matters where there used to be only gossip, become agns that 
somediing positive and motivating is happraing. Without such evid^ice, people have a hard 
dme working through the inevitable tendons and dilemmas. Sedng sudi evid^ice, othefs 
join in and add their efforts to what would oUierwise be an overiy tnirdensome task. Vision, 
goals, and projects are all important as they move the change process along. 
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Building Team Rdationsiiips 



Ti^stons that are inevitably part of any team builiiing proem Imve been evident in 
the ST/T mute)t-c»itered r^tnicturing effort. Fir^, theie are the ev&'ptGsaH {miblenis of 
interpersonal relations. The Cincinn^ Qementary Schod team, euun{^, started wiA 
doidyts as to each otho^* motives for membmhip. As one team m»ito dembed the initial 
skq^ticism: "Maybe they \me thoie to feato Uidr own nests, you kmiw?" As a 
consequsice, communkation was pocn' or lacking, as pfMnted out by amstl^ team memb^ 
"People dxea*t always saying wlot you think at first . ." Moreover, era whe« 
miramderstood, amfused by, or even offerded at o&im* stairanents, members (as they told 
us later) did not sedc clarification or share tl^ feelings. Mispercqitifms of ill will 
(tevdoped, arguments beoune more <b^ed, helj^ess ^psemm and ths blaming of cihess 
for (m*s difficulties b^ui to grow. FinaUy, things were brought to a head at the wedcend 
retreat. The ^m^s own communication pnk>Iems were aired for the fir^ time and worked 
out. In the growing atmt^^iere of hon^ exchange, dd misumte^tandings were cleared up 
and staiuMs for discount were develq}ed. Finally, and for the first time, real 
alliance around a shared vision developed. 

Second, there are the particular problems of forming a team out of people who, for 
years, have been used to an entirely different, and far more hierarchical, form of 
governance. Hie ST/T t^mns included seveiitl peo{de who Imd formal les^tership roles in the 
school (such as die principal and ch^^ter leader), but the purpose was to bidld a sdhoolwide 
focus for woit that involved oth«s in I^Iership as w^. Te^diefs ami parents ted to feel 
that they were being list^^ to and, in some cases, had to become ready to s^pesk up. Some 
were not sure they w»e full members of the team and were not ready to make ctedmons. 
Others were not ready to participate in the team's leadership functions. Training hdped, 
through the meeting-by-me^ing reassignn^t of discussion-leadership roles (omvener, 
ckisesv&[, reflector), but shared decision making requires di^rsed lea£ter^p that carries on 
beyond the reach of such prc^. The ST/T project took the attitiuie that »K:h dispersed 
leadership can and must be learned; without ^cej^on, every ST/T team acMeved that goal. 

The initial phase of building an effiective working gnnip require Uiat participants 
^vdy engage in learning to work tc^^faer. The ST/T teams demonstiated tiiat tiiis could 
be accon^Iiite). Teachers, having long beoi on the receiving «kI, learned to take 
responsibility for decisions, while principals and ctnipt^* leacters learned to fed comfortable 
witiK)ut contrt^ing all decisions. The learning process incltuied attending to self-interest, 
particularly through speaking up when in disagreen^t; o^g with fears of loss of control, 
particularly duough inv^iting trust in and having patioice with the cons^i»] decd»(ni- 
making process; ^ning facilitaticm skills through taking turns as "fiu^tator of the day" 
under the ^e cMT the trainers; and assumii^ leadership and reqxmnbility in the discusskMt 
and <tecision making proce^ 

Ti^i tension could be described as worldng out how to enga^ the tead^ in taking 
control and how to disoigage the nune traditional leatto. Each principal, exam{^, 
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hamllfid the dek^atkm imHding to ius or }»r ow^ sgxnted that they 

inteatic»aUy ^yed away from team meetiiigs whidi they would have liked to attend, if 
lead, so that nKmOtas could opam uodded: "But if rm pscsml they keep looking to to 
n»ke the deds^ms.* Some to^^y toi^ part in consensmd teiaon making widi aU i^ 
friistiatioiis of pace and petsonality. At tead one went right m n»king most cted^tms alto* 
suitable (Bscu^on by the team. Few ]»ind|»ls seemed ill at ease with of n^aiively 
jiKlga^mal about the ST/T jhoc^ and no team members ^pm^ bitt»-ly of promise denied 
by an overweoiing hieiaxchy. IHie mlit must be gim to die cteiity of the fadlilatofs* 
mis»on and ^lengdi of the traudng ami guidance tl^ proviited an ti» way to 
acconqdisliing Uiis goal. But the ifeq^er tesson omomis the o^adtiffl <^ both teach^ and 
administiatoro to adaptively and it^inisbly assume shared leadeiship roles towaid tte goal 
of better schooling. 

Linldng the Team to tlie Sdbooi 

Beytmd the team^s ocdlective fum^doning comes its linka^ with die schod and its 
lecniitn^t and sociaiizatim) of new n^b^. Once a functiomng "in groi^* has be^ to 
be created, that group learns a trra^Kkms amcnmt abcmt itself, the dmn^ ihd<^, 
int»perscma] dyimmlcs, and a lK>st of od^ diings. But how does diat group find ways to 
link to ami provide lea^ship for tte v^e sdiool? How does Uiat ^oup hdp stimulate tte 
whole scdmol to take m initmtives diat make a differem^ to ^iKlents? 

Communication betweoi ST/T teams and Uieir schools was an cmgoing source of 
difficulty fof almost all omcmied, as it is apt to be widi new gnnips anemj^g to ctevek^ a 
omsQisus. In goieral, diough, those teams that todE caie to ^ iirom a mandate and to keep 
odim informed of dieir effcats saw n»ny of ttmi projects welcomed ami most of their 
efforts iq>preciated. Ttose teams timt p^ less ad^iticm to communication risked seeing thdr 
prefects rejected and themselv^ dismissed as "elitist." 

Schools tried many strat^ies to move the rest of the staff to join the team, but results 
were rardy bett^ than mixed. Many teachers remained ignorant of or indiflerrat to the 
teams* efforts, and son» were frankly umnter^ted in shaking things up. Most teams, 
however, experienced a steady growdt in influence. 

Most teams published minutf^ of Utdr team meetings for die rest of die school or 
gave reports at regular faculty meetings. Those who did not attempt even this much, or who 
gave up die pr^ce after initial e^orts, were often increasingly misunderstood and sharply 
criticized. Most teams adqned the strategy of creating subcommittee to deal with different 
areas siK:h as discipline or acaitenic life, leaving die n^ team to function as a 
communication center. One schod came to call this larger team the "stinring committee," 
because diat term had just die kind of tsm& diat di^ wem trying to build. 

Indeed the most powerful strategy was used by teams that saw themselves first as 
r^Km^ble for learning from and ^)eakirg to die r^ of die school, rather dian making 
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ifedsions. Monbos of m&h teams took care to nqi^neiit the varkws con^ti»^es in the 
school and ^/ete respcmable ftst mporlan^ to and cairytng messages ftom them to the team. 
Stidi teams exoi^sed letstahip, Init tiiey maksA witii latl^ tion on tl^ coUeagiies' 
I»»lio» and wishes. linioise was a diffiadt jnnblm for aU teanis, but mott 
«awess in ac^ie^ng these tenskms in thdr own ways cte^te lecurpait pati^ of conlflict 
and nusund^standing. TI»ugh peisistraay ihfficiUt Jinldng tl» team to the schod is a 
nece^ty and a pru:^ posnbility. 



Outside Fadlii 



The Srr/T schools had available to ttem the s»vices of TCC fedlitatois with an 
opei-emted time comntitnmit and» most imponam, a mandate as broad as the xestrwturing 
t^. 11ieover«4iehningie^)on$eofall who omie in contact with the» 
that thdr KTvtces w^ indisfMsnsUib. A lesson aiie^ly known is fl»t oittsde fecilitation by 
skilled, sensitive, and experienced pei^e is a pow^fid interventi(m in any lestrwituring 
effint Umtolamfing what ladUtatocs ik>, what their f^emn»s are, what tl^ seed to carry 
on this work, and what they learn can provide us with adcUtional and important lesscms. 

Hic puipose of this fi^litaticm was to foster school chan^ for the boidlt of children; 
the primary means to that aid was to help teams improve both tte process and the content of 
tharefforts,«erdselewIership, and lake fiiUiwpimMbiaty^ Hienewroles 
and i^onships required were difficult for t!» fkaiitators to learn, as they \me called m to 
mute their dii^c expertise, relinqmdi thor diredive impulses, and instead help others to 
devdq> the necessary knowledge and skills. Furthw, dtitough fkalitalors was also a^ to 
provide guidance as teams sought access to knowledge and resources, they were somehow to 
do this without being prescriptive, heavy-handed, or dominating. 

We have learned from previous restructuring efforts in bu»i^ and edin^atHm that an 
inqxsrtant aq?ect of a facilitator's job is to help the group avoid "groiq^-think,* a tendency to 
compromise and to cv^ difiRcult issu^ in the early stages of group devetopment: 

A skilled 'fadlitator" telps the group resist the centrifugal forces thai 
otherwise defeat consensus. The facilitator ensures timt eve^ idea, evei 
unpqnilar ones, get a &ir examinatitm; tl^ the group does not ru^ to 
judgment by giving insuffident attention to amtrovCTsal issws; that 
perswialities do not overdi«tow reasoning; that the grwq) develc^ a solution 
rather than a problem statem«it (Rosow and Zager, 1989, p. 52). 

In keqjing with this, the f«aIitators had to decide whoi to interv^ and when to 
wait, when to encourage and prod and when to obs»ve, when to question and when to 
inform. Their generally shared srase was that a facilitator "likens and knows whaj to jump 
in, has the strength to jump in, and die smarts to wait to know wl^." But this ideal, as 
ojacted, led to ineviteble questions of when to help structure the group and wh«i to let the 
group struggle and create its own structure, when to tdl or when to wait to be aslad, when 
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to lead by iwttii^ in» words what others might be thinkiag and when » lead through 

The fecilitalors' job was a comidot one, aitaiUng nmny cm-the-^ jw ^mCT ts ^ut 
wtat wouW woric best in a particidar atiation, dedaons that wmc difficult to laepaic for, 
cfifficult to Rimnariie. and difficarft to evaluate even by the person ™^ 
many of the* activitfes had laym of mraning, and iMEKing ones for the feJsHitalOT and the 
partkipants. Providing food for a meeting, ctedding wheftw or the irntt is n^^ 
mffisdon, taking the initiative to provide diicctiwi based m research or etpaicncc, or 
ded(fing to told ba(^, aU had different implications and consequences for the group s 
fon^oning each time ami in e^h setting. 

mUMd^ Pnmm Md Qm^, TTiese fiadUtat<Mrs stn^ted widi process mmI content issues 
ju^litedjetearas. Pert^ tl« reascms aie the amc; the purpose irf the jmgect was to 
dmge schoc^s for tte b«^, but tl» proc^ of the iwcgect made pqpe^ 
iMdtobeatiemtedtoifthcimiposewastobelOTwanled. If anything, fee feciUtelors were 
cv«i more t«mi than the team menOjcrs about how bB« to proceed and even less sa^ 
with whalevK path Oiey chose. Thdr gmding prim^ was: "We are i»utral about the 
amtait [of the diai«e under discuswon], firm about tteiwoceK." TOs was somrtimes^ 
>«»c©d as, "We are gsmg to give you a way of workii^, but dw ctmtwtt wiU be yours. In 
after case, the meaning was that oi^ of the respon»bifiti^ of tl» fedlitator was not to 
impose solutions on a team: "We Mi say, *Go with this pn^nim <ff goalst'" Instead, the 
fedUtatt^s w<wted to inclwte as many partidpants* perspective as posablc in discu^ons. 
At dmes this incltKted not only »l«Jt siqjpwt but gatds«^, and ev«i ^ving voice to 
unexpr^sed opimons hdd by qui^ mwnbCTS. Concermng the latter, die fecifitators la»w 
Uuit as outffldcrs they wctb fitee ftom lim constrainte of local politics and s«isitivitif», and 
could some&ncs raise issue that could not be vmced by insidm. As one fadUtator put it, 
•I try to be an objective outsdcr who swn^me says what pe<^ are really thinkmg." 

However, the facilitators were not ©itirdy comfortable within diis corral dther: "We 
f«aUtate not ju^ the process, but diange. If we don't, then tlrose who say we just care 
about the process arc provoi Hgto!" Another added, "We have to Iceq) in mi!«l that the 
proce^ is just a tod to g« to the jmxluct." As a rrault, tl^ struggled with tte role, 
sajkiKJwlcdging that no human bdng couW ever be eitirely neutral, worrying what to 60 if a 
team should be leaning toward chdce dmt seemed educationally unsound, conscious tlat 
there could be no absdute answers to thdr dilemma. 

MmiOmning NevimBy^ The fadlitaiors were all v^ian teachers with strong opinions on 
every issue raised by the teams; but they had the mandate to fiKalitate the teams' wOTk rather 
than l€«i it. In matters of substance, fadlitators were to remain slait excqrt whai 
interveiing to hdp the team members work togeth^ nK«re effectivdy. Nevertheless, no 
human fitels «rtiidy neutral in die presoK* of a heated discussion about issues of real 
importance, and when a fadlitator did intervene, the effect was often to hc^ «ie side of the 
discu^on at the expense of anodicr. The fadlitatws, Uien, were never sure how to telp the 
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gnnxp tomx4 its goals whUe maintaining neutrality, or even vths&et thdr last eflbrt to telp 
itki incteed maintaiii Rnttmlity. Ttmc was no m i>est paA of bdiavior to follow with 
diflflBrait teams, or even on <Hff«wit occasions with tl» mms team; any action taicen was apt 
to have multi]^e ami diveiigent osisequatces and be opm lo varying int^pmations. 

A sccimd, lela^ issue is whether it is always desirable for the faciliiatDs- to act in a 
noitial fishim. What is die ^sfsopriate role, for exami^, wten the gtoap is stuck in 
i^nession or dis^reement? Group itev^opmeot might best be s»ved through keeping tme's 
^leoce, but sud) a dioice might be taken at the expoise of progress towanl a4>^antive 
school change. Similarly, sujqiose that tt» group is i^anning a change based m thdr 
exp^oioe as teachers, but on "best practice" as tte toTiator knows it ftom leseaidi 
and training. Neutrality would call ftw alaicc, but toe interests of studoits might call for the 
^Kulitator to intmene. 

And what if the fedlitatOT sees the current discu^im taking a cHiection that is likely 
to be hurtful to one of the menbrn? Once the bkw is stnwk, tin» and attention win have 
to be paid to both first aid and healing; the team's efliectivei^ as cons^sual dedsion 
nMkKs may wdl be set hack. And if interpesonal conflict im aheady begim, how kmg 
shmiW the group be left to work out its difficultiw? And when ^u»ild its conflict be 
managed through intervention? To speak strwigly at such times is to abandon neutraHty m 
favor of leadership. 

leming a N&» Cn4t. A ihhil difficulty was that of toning new iddlls. These ladlilatOTs 
were learning a new craft, and learning it <wi the job. As wie put it, "ST/T was a supeil) 
feanung exp^ioice,* words echoed by many othws. During the first year of tte ST/T 
prqicct, the fadliators teamed thdr job mostly by doing it - with the hdp of training and 
rdiearal sessions right before or right after the teams' training sesmons (Regional 
Laboratory, 1989). 

To make this even more difficult, teams, Uke individuals, lave personalities and build 
cUfferent cultures. This required the fadlitators to deal wth the nuances of tl^ particular 
sites* cultures, even as they attempted to dewlop more universal process tools to hdp the 
team grow. 

The facilitators oodd tdl tiat they were doing a reasonably good job, or not, in a 
ipyen momoit; but like banning teachers, ttey were hungry for knowledge of gei»ral 
principles. How ctoes oa& team whai to intervaie and wh«i to ke^ sii^iit? What strat^cs 
are mo« useful to build leadCTship (m the team? Are there any ^iwal prindples? Withtlw 
hdp of thdr trainers, they began to fiirf answers, but retailed the sense that thdr day-to-day 
ei^ences called for immediate responses to changing and unclear drcumslancw. 

IXeofi^ wm the Hiemnky. Several fiacilitators ^xAe Oi problems dealing with people in 
traditional poations of authority in the school, such as the prindpal, the assistant prindjid, 
or the chai^ leadw*. On occasion this may have be«i due to genuindy difficult peofde, but 
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.tail« issue was the fWUlaUOT' sense of miwon. ^"^^ 'Z^lt^*^^ 
tS Certos COnsorfum for many yean and were powerfid and «P'™?«**f^^'' 
S^Sship. TOs was «te<rp«!iecu and most ted deqj^»oM^^ 
i^stoeddecisLnatog take n»t and bear ft»U. 
^conflict at ft<» one or WW sites where a«e teachers OB the team 1^ 

wim s»pervi«»y*ve! team memtes who leaded l"^*^^^'- 
S^anangements were contraiy to bdirfs and the larger mission rftefi*^ 

bTtoS^waslohdpei^teamfimctioawdlinitsown 

that a htaarcWca) leader was btoddng , 
«^ birt they eaniedfliebmden of HK* chosen sitence. T*e lesson, and uispfrt^^ 

^'sSSSng ftroagh shared decirion m^, is that *f o*.'™^'?,^^ 
pSple. one must occasionaUy gnmt them the room 10 behave m_^^ 
^^ideal. Ttelai^ lesson is that if one has the stream of dwacter to 

SethemdJtt right,- then-mtheirown feshion, acconfing to ^''^T^' 
and airough making their own mislalies - they are e^le of accompIiAmg great Ui^^ 

neaBMgwmilaa.Culmn.4uiimBrl^mumeis. A fifth source of conffict can be 

tt« of hdping people d«a with the dymamc, of ^ 

^«^ty eleLits of daay urban life that Americans have had great diflUadtyadito^ 

fa^iSfte eiHunpi some teachers thougte that difl^ 

SieBeft but never raised their concerns publicly. fe^"?^**" 
anvine the seem or of fimling ways to addles fl» isaies wiflmut bmymg any 

te^tost one oUttT sdiod, baefs about nK»^daed iKues «fid evrntuaUy ^ 

Ae fiiciUtattOT had ften to help people antsngle ««d ^stinguish belwem «*« md 

adaUybased values. st«»g individaal difietwoe, ^^""^^^^^.^^ 
IfaiMtog problems of ndalrdationsamoi« the siaff. The lesson is flat these ibw*. wtoai 
STof normal school disc»urse. on be ptoductively addressed l^r peojte of good 

will Value-latoi conflicts cannot ever be resolved by sia* discourse, ^ut in*""""^ 
differences can be heard and respected, and worthwhUe consensual action can be taken. 

Results of Hestnicturfaig 

The stared dedsion-making process was a powerful aigine for positive change in 
edttcationai pcffitice. The teams' activities succeeded in creating biMer temung 
Sm^iSfor their students. Esunples are detailed in Ctapter 2 and scattered througto^^ 
thisreport. Tliey are the initial, incontrovertible evidem* ttuit school restru«unng through 
shared dedsion maldng is a direction worthy of fiirther investment and attentKHi. 

In addition, the ST/T team building gave brth teachers ami principals <5)p(HtuiiitiB 
see eadi othw in a difeent Bght and helped to buiW mwe professiwial conimumtiMin the 
schotds. As one prindpal remarked, "People are resourcefiil when treated Me ^Sesooaals. 
I teve teamed more about the tremendous reserve of talent on aie faculty. An<«hersaid. 
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*I*ve leax^ that the peo^ m Oie committee aie womieMly flexiMe asd wining to te^, 
wtoeas in the aaff as a whole ttoe's rumor mining and resentment b^ween fiu^imis. Tlie 
committee offers roe a trcmemknis feedb^ n^dianism am! dtannel of communication with 
tte staff." 

Newfound lespect for coUeagi^ as iiufividuals and as professiaials nvas oi» lesult of 
ongagement in shaied teisicxa maidng. One team n^ndier saki, "Bdng on ti» committee 
biw^htpeopte closer together as human bdi^. I saw the staff in a diffmit way than 
hrfwe..." Teadiers invidved in the ST/T pio^ iqx»ted powafol ooniiectifms wifli their 
peers, with thdr students, and with the pro&ssiiH) at large as a re»ilt of ti^ team 
partkapation. 

Perti^ most importantly, Htm ST/T pn^ect nKMized a g«H^> of talented peo|^ 
whose contributions had previwi^y been limited by the tr»iiti<^ Sdiods cannot 

be re^ructured in m year ot two or pedi^ ev«i ten. So it is arguaUy mm important of 
all tl»t we create new strwamestlfflt can impd die diai^ to come. In iksik cases, the 
team was seen as an instnm^t this. Said ca» priiteipal: "The teaiy is an advisory group 
for making decisions at evwy levd from conqmter prp^ams to the clmcal siq)port bwlget 
It has be«i in^ntentai in devdoprng a pera- tutiaing program, in innovative texd)ook 
sdecticm, in curriculum mattws, and in die development of ungracfed primary units.* 

Bdng <m die team built teadiew* individual senses of efficacy - in their schools, in 
the district, and in the refwrn moven^t at large. Tl» team's work fhm give teachen an 
q^xjrtimity not only to mate cteciacms about a scIkxiI jaogram diat was inpsrtant to tiiem, 
butbecanaeapowwfWprofiwj^Mializingeiqterience. As one said, "We're part of a larger 
nKJvemcnt. We've been invited to speak to otiwx schools md toe's a fedmg that 
ediaatioiml reform is really ccmung. It's exciting. " 

The ST/T teams, dw fwaliiatiws, mi Uteir colleagues attempted to restructure didr 
schods on the foundation of die staffs mo^ chmsbed values, and diey faced die conflicts 
tiusenlailed. In dus dwy were hi^y successful. Oie part of die message is dat conflict is 
mewtable. The odicr is diat it can be rrairfved. Rewarding coUaborative a«ion can be 
umfertaken. One team member qx>fec doquendy of diis: 

The main thing is diat we've opened up die school to discussion of any and all 
probteras. Everydiii^ is okay to taDc about Everyone is r^ponablc, feels 
free. Pievioudy jt waai't diat way. Secoi^, we've takoi die live wires ar«I 
put diem in a place whae diey can limctfon. Third, we've gotten 
commitmeits finom peq^ to solve pt^lems. The "enablers,* tiio^ who 
pasavely let im^Iems go <mi and on ai«l on, arwi't so powerful any more. 

The final l«son, dien, is that building team rdladoiiships hdps to broaden die te^m 
teadiers have for one anodier and builds commitment to dwar collective work ami to die 
profession. 
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Chapter 5 
Conclusions and Recommendations 



Our early examination of Sdiools of Tomorrow... Today si^ests that the prefect must 
be judged a significant swcess cm at lea^ three counts. Fir^ as of the ipring of 1990, 
every school had created a sdid coUabc^ative strudtoie to carry cm the work of le^nK^iring; 
aiMi this ^rwmue was reaching oat beyond the ifed«c»i makmg team to enl»nce the voice 
and cdle^ty of an ever-wid^iing gtmip of fssajity and stafif. ^coml, mo!^ of the sdiools 
had aheady initiated agnificant schod-levd <»* dassroom-level donges, and all 
building on tbdr initial dforts to bn>»ien the scqse of their jwcgects. Third, ttm heart of the 
ST/T process — an effort to establish auth^itic communication an»mg colteagu^ ^ni^ling 
to re^nicture ediK^ational piactice - was spreading and becoming institutionalized as TCC 
hsitped train facilitators fior the nearly 200 New York aty schools that !ud joiittd me 
Oiancellor*s school-based managon^t and shared decision naldng (SBM/SDM) initiative. 

Sdsod re^ructunng calls for genuii» and cdlaborative disaission around value^ladoi 
is»^, a poc^ that must take pl»% if titeie is to be any real dian^ but oi» that is 
gei^ially ignored in schools. PSErin^ the greatest bcndit of the restructuring jHocess in the 
ST/T sdKX>ls was that it provided a forum for autlwaitic discussicsi allowing for conflkt 
resolution and od^borative dedsbn making. Real talk is a prerequisite for meaningful 
actk>n. 

Among the tangible positive outcomes of the restructuring process in the ST/T schools 
were the following: 

-Concrete, student-centered clranges in curriculum and teaching strategic, 
ejEpanidon of octracurricular i^Wties and i^iedal ev^ts involving parrats and 
studoits outsiite of nwmal sduwl hours, and the institution of more successful 
approaches to such aspects of school life as discipline and dassioom 
management. 

-The creation of a sense of hope and mon^ntum within the faculty and, often, 
parent community, as l(mg-standing caicems were aired and initiatives were 
launched to deal with them. 

-The identification and mobilization of previously hidden strengths, tBkn% 
and Glared ideais among staff who began to seek out more qjportunities to 
work together toward common goals. 
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-The siiwigttoii^ of piiofesskwial norms and mstitiitiiHal c^adties for 
improv^i^ M faculty leaiiied how to cotlaixirale, ^eq^&tsd thwr 
m^esacmal oqwtise, asd mi^ time - brfore Bad ato schort hours, in the 
lundttoom and feculty room, during breaks and psv^ pwiods - to talk about 
ways to inqnove teaddng aiMS teaming for studoits* 

As flw resean* team ejonuned the ST/T schoc^* jHogress after <mly two years of 
&m»imeDta&ni with shared dedsion makii^ and sdwd-initiatBd r^mns, a peal ni«iy cariy 
tesswtt about sdiool icstnamiring emei^ cwd^ 

dimicts engaged in snribr rfforts. TOs highlights swne of ttese lessons and 
^Rerali«» from some of the ^fic issiies fkxd by the ST^ 

First, tteie are tessons about wlfflt to ejqject whrai diai^c of tins kind is attM^^ed - 
what the usual and often KX^ssary diallenges win be wte m^ 
sdtod oiganizatkm arc piawod, aw! what important issi^ win likdy reqwrc attention m 
trainiiffi sesaons, in team meetings, and in resource alkjcafew dcdfflc^^ Second, there are 
lessons abmit constrictive ways diat these sdiods foimd lo meet th^ chall«^p» - lessons 
that imividei<teas, though not prescrij«3to, for si«ces^(*a^ Finally, there are 
inqiUcations about how environmental and policy forces influoice sctool lestrwturing 
rfforts. We wiU draw fnrai ttesc early lessons to suggeia how tttranal a^its interested in 
supporting change might do so. aearly, systwnwide restructuring is needed if sdiod-level 
reform is to occur and airvive. 

Lessons about the Change Proce^ 

Any land of change is diffkiOt; m^ ctoge in an institutiwi as comj^ as a 
school - which is the focal pmnt for the div«se g^s, concqrtiims, and tcnqxaamaits of 
huiKlreds of studaits, parents, teach«s, «hnini«rators. and rawnbers of a broader 
community - is extraordinarily compUcatcd. Those who bravdy undertake to «act 
profound reconfigurations of sdhool Ufe will be better armed, ara! p«haps comforted durmg 
the unavrodable difJkndt mranoits, to know ttet s>me aigjects of die change Mpm«K» are 
feiiiy universal. These are some of the ftemes tiat emoged from the ST/T sdnxrfs: 

Cki^Uctisaaecessa/ypam^dmnge. While cffwts to democratize schools do mit in and 
of tl^sdvcs create conflicts, they allow (aiKl to be successful, n^fg) previmsly hidcten 
problems, issues, and disagreenwnts to surface. Conseqi«ntty. ^involved in schocrt 
restructuring must be prqared to dfcit, mana^ and resolve conflicts, as wdl as to listen, 
communicate, aiK! find consmus anumg diverse p«cq«kffls and p(Mnts ^ Ultimalrfy, 

a sdf-rwiewing school will find new pioc«sw awl nwms tiwt promote continual, 
cwistructive cwifiict as a stimulus to continual, constnwtive diange. 

New heba^ors 9u$a be kamed. Change requires rww rclationsMps and new bdiaviors. 
These i»w bdiaviors do not occur automaticaUy. Tte change pnoce® must indude building 
communicatiOT and trust, enabling lewiership and initiatives to emerge, and teaming 
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tediiuqites of communica^ ai^ cdlaboratioa to those who have not had imy pnor 
cq^jortmuty to learn or practice tbm. 

Team Im^ag mma eiomd w Ike entire ^utoL As SDM teams ^vmk out thdr mtemal 
f^atk)i»hips, ti^ must also ccmsdcmsty wsk out r^omdi^ between ti» team ami tte 
left of t}» sdtool^s staff. Issues of exduaveira and imagmed ditism may saxfsoe as tlie 
team seda to leiaesent and tead the sdiod community. The i»obIems of craamunk^ion, 
iNvn^ship, initiative, leaitef^, aiMi ccmliict resdutioa that must be confronted widila tSss 
new governance structure will also arise when ideas ami pitgects b^in to touch the lives and 
work of other fitt»ilty. The bmldhig of whoIe^sdK)d xelatif»ships must be ^ven ongoii^ 
care and attention. 

Proce^ and coatem an mterrekaed. The processes a tern uses in going about its work are 
as important as the contrat of edi8»tk)ial d»nges it attenqrts, and the two influence each 
other. The ultinuoe substance of a {wo^ct, incluc&ig tte time ami resources devoted to it» 
oftm d^joids on the (tegree of trust and opemm built up within the team and between the 
team ami die sdKwI. At die »me time, the usdub^ ami visnbi% of tte jncgect chosen 
win infIuo»e fimue conumtmoits from and lelation^ps among the staff and c^hen 
fflvolved. Both parts of the equation ~ int«peisonal dynamics am) tte devdopment and 
imi^bi^tation of sound educational iiteas - require attention, care, am! fieediiig. 

Lessons about Promising Strat^ies 

As the ST/T schools confhmted the disdloiges of diange, many of tl^ devdoped, 
stumUed on, or learned from tiidr ^dlitators ««:cesidul stiate^es for moving ahead. These 
strategies may not be unhnnsaUy fqjpUcable incteed, each $c1kx)1*s "right answers* are sure 
to be ccmtext-depemfent ~ but they suggest directions to be ocf^ored, ideas to be tried on for 
size ami p»ha]» alt»ed for b^ter fit. 

'Finding time" for change enhances tiie prospects for success » Chief among the many 
resmirces required fm cimnge is time - time woridng out new rdatiiBiships, devdof&ng a 
vision, e^abUidiing objectives, and pursinng new projects. To be successful, "fimfing time" 
mu^ be an early focus of the re^ru^uring sdwol. Tbeie w^ real beoeHts for the schools 
that restructured ttear sdiedules eaiiy on to provicte time for teams to meet ~ both SDM 
teams and other &culty, such as gra^tevd or d^Kutmenml teams involved ir imfdementing 
the diange. 

A Mg vision with smtH buUMng blocks can create consensus and progress* Most teams 
started by artkniMng a common viskm of what tiiey wanted thdr schools to become, thm 
e^d^Ushed goals embodying Uiat vision, and then deci<ted (m a spcdRc prc^e^ as a focus. 
Each deo^t of the triad was foumi to be unportant* die vi^on pulls petrpie tog^i^ so tl^ 
know what is at stake, while goals and projects provide a c(»icrete focus for what otherwide 
might be ^and, but empty, words. Th^ smalter building blocks help focus enesgy and 
afSrm that real changes are taking place. A Mure in any one of thesis dements ^necally 
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led tQ a cdlapse <tf the effort «k1 a to regroup. 



Mana^akk iaiOal pr^eOs wide involvtmeat and vidbk, canerOe results mstaia the 
mirmtiitiiig prvem. Because the process of diaage is so difiicuU, mcv^tives are neected to 
sixain the necessary intensity dliHrt One such incaittve is evid^^e tiiat the ^kmis 
paying olf. As in every change jnooess, peofiSe bateflt from sedng and i^jprec^atrng, in a 
a»icr^ way, what their hard msk. looks like when it is put into action. In aiklitkm, a 
piojec^ that invtrives ai^ benefits nmny sectors of the school commmUty can jmblkdze ti« 
value of the restnictiirii^ effbit, oigage the oiagies of more £icidty» and es&d>Ush a sense <tf 
community beyond the SDM conumttee itself. Where sdiools wane al^ to 0ml md 
inqilement sudi a pn^ect, it became a symbcd of tfasir cdlective efforts ami sent a message 
that I^ped to buiki fimh^ comnutment. 

PadUtators, along wiA oppartanMes for tmudng and for retmi^t are critical components 
tfsm^^ mtmmring ^rts. Teams working collahorativdy benefit treniendously 
from the piesence of skilled outside fedlitators. All the teams ^pcte highly and with 
piDf(»md thanks of Uie fadtimtion they recdved. It was critical in h^nng th^ learn how to 
r^ale to one anotl^ within a new governance stn^ure ~ how to communicate, take 
leaxteiship, focus cm tasks, rcsK^h agre^nent, make decisions, ami keq) on tr^. The 
fecHitators w&e also important in ccmnecting them to training (^iportunities for the curricular 
and otiter school dianges Aey ontviaoned. Fiiwdly, the opportunity to go on rmeate ~ to 
reflect on and work through knotty issues vnthcmt tte prei»urK of time ~ imnffisntr^y 
strengthened the restructuring efforts ami literally scved some of them. 

Implkatioiis Concerning External Supports fbr Sdiod Restructuring 

Som^n^ the recognition that meaningful reform occtns at the schod level leads to a 
romantic ^ew of the schod as tt^ primary, or evoi sc^, agent of chaise, and to policy 
proposals that pl^ the full onus of reform on principals and teachers. But this study 
affirms what many others have noted: die infli^ices on schods of district or state-level 
po^am and ]»actices are profouml ami often ctedave. Re^nicturing schools without 
cimnging the environment in which they work canm>t result in tong-lasting reforms. 

Some environmental and policy change helped ti» STfT schools. In fact, the entire 
CT/T effort was in one sense an eitemally-generated engine fw clan^, Motivated by the 
Teacher Centm Consortium, whidi is pwtially fimdcd by New York State. In a few cases, 
district offidals provided further monetary or moral »ti^x)rt. And it was a dty^ite contract 
provision (Schod-Based Opticm) that provicted the mechanism for in^lementing changes 
designed by the teams. Th^ siq^x>rts t^ped schools to achieve their goals. 

More often, though, ST/T schools found that extmal autlv»ities foiled to support or 
mutually hujdcred their efforts. While urging schods to become mcwe child-centered, 
fi^ble, and forward-kxTkmg, the agendes that direct schools' resources and reqmrements 
must do tlm same. This study leads to several recommendations for policymakm, 
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admimstrators, and mh« outsiite chan^ agoits who would lite to support sdiod 

Examine distria and sme reguk^ons Uf rmon polity cof^Scts. Our current school 
n^i^fioiy siruc^ures weie ciealed ^st a dme in whk^ schoc^ aimed im»e for i»ocodiiiaI 
unifiwmity d»n fiw pna^ces iwj^ Many ST/T sdaiols, te^re, 

essp&mxxd polk^ cdlison what they scH^t to imaitute more child-centmi jmvtices Imed 
cm oon^ial ctedsifm maldog. H^y found timt state R^ents DBqainemaits, district 
cunicuhun guhleliiKS, and other existmg directives worked against die r^mns diey w^ 
seeing to institute. Untess waivets of cunenfly excmive con^nonts aie maite avaifa^ 
or the polides tl^sdves changed ~ many (teiied and neded reforms wiU be tahled. 

Give SBM/SDM sckooh more autkofUy -asw^as re^nsitiUty - for coniroBing their 
own qljpairs. If restnatured schools are to be bdd McountaWe for the results they adiieve, 
U»y must also have the authim^ to natederaaons about ros^waspem of a 
imdwling staffing awl program of&rings. TOs inqrfies, too, tial outside ag«its wiU not have 
imilateBl autbc»ity to maice and aiforee ded^ms {mssh as the section erf a primapal, the 
designatkm of faculty, or dianges in program ofiednp or sclKxd si^) that directly 
afito sdiool fonctiwiing, as was the case in several of the ST/T sdiods, whk* Imd to woric 
around extcmally imposed constraints in <mkr to imj^ment dieir {dans. 

IMiBoiv/Ia^ff aii^/miKtf^ Money for 

sdiool reform is iK« always availabte, ejqjedaHy in COT However, 
re«rictive pn^ram guiddines oftei ttm^ avaUaUe grant monks inacc^sble to iwoutce- 
aaived sdiods. Oi» school negotiated with a «ate a^iay until Man* fw a grant that was 
to lave in Sqjtanbo*. When it anivcd, the team found it «ill coi^ m be spent for 
the pwposethq^ had reqiKJsted and hal to said the money baciL Mer spools fwnMi tl»t 
available funds carried so many strings that they became Marly worths fof »idre^ng 
locally-identified needs, or that the hasdes of administKing the funds outwdghed tte 
bendlts. Still other schools found that bureaucratic inattention - a failure cmi the part of 

district offices to re^xmd to questions (n- requests ~ impaired their efforts. Supports for 
local s^otd restructoring will require changes ia fl» ways otha- parts of tte educattonal 
system see tl^r functions - as enforcers or as swvants of the public and :^ilitat«»s of 
school change, 

Establish ongoing supports, networks, and learning opportunities for restructuring schools, 
Srr/T staff noted over and over again how much they wished they could talk with, viat, and 
leaxn from other schools enga^ in the kinds of changes th^ were attea^^ N&iny 'asted 
ejg^tly to be part of a siqjpoitive iwtwork fiM" change, one that could piovi^ 
and reassurance as wdl as answers to edi»»tional, intttpersoiml, and logistical dilemmas. 
While the fkalitators piovicted a partial bridge to the outsde world, participants aatmuafly 
voiced die need fw even more training and fedlitatton, as wdl as for afiiliaticm wth 
companion schotds laundied on amilar journeys. 
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Ofiariy new taiowtedp airf wiideratai^^ 
posabmtie8iwessmtialftffdian^inpn«^ Staff in STH* schools wali»4 tte^ 
^aaum ai^ ^)v«iance dmn^ mimied in^ teaming tot c^M\»m^J^ 
siwEle. imenliw workshops. Umgar-tm. imw mlained staff dev^)pnM^ 
vy^miich requested. As one of the case stiidy «^»iKients about 
of sdKX^ lestnictiiring: 

Now, fecuHy lead aitid«...p«^te are making unsdicited cumcular 
siffigeaiMs, pei^ are asking to be s«it to confiamxs, ad^ 
oifflortiimty to give up a cky <rf thdr own time in oito to leam sc^^ 
iiew...Pa^ are b^inmng to talk pubUdy and pn^essio^ 

process of educating duldren. 

PKtos the key tesson of sdjori restnicturing is that to«d 
aitfhentic communicatiOT and ^uine orilabofation, can be the eng^ 
of learner-centered schocOs tl»t schoidpeopte want ami chiWten need. 
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